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DREGS AND FROTH. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By A. H. WALL. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
DRUNKEN DICK, THE ORATOR. 


How can he expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself "will take no heed at all? 
Worpsworrs. 


«Tus Graprzs”~is a little old-fashioned, 
shabby-looking publichouse in a narrow, dingy 
street near the New Road. It stands at the 
corner of a blind alley, beside a pawnbroker’s, 
with the great, bare, smoke-blackened wall of a 
factory in front of it. 
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The evening is closing in fast, and the street 
is full of mud and slush; a drizzling rain fills 
the cold, heavy atmosphere; and the two dispro- 
portionately large outside lamps of “The 
Grapes ” have just been lighted. It is Satur- 
day evening, and a crowd of noisy, half-drunken 
men and women, fill the space in front of the 
bar, standing, or occupying benches and forms 
round the two little beer-stained deal tables. 
With pipe in hand, their favourite orator, 
drunken Dick, is explaining his method for re- 
forming the evils of social life and making 
everything smooth, happy and comfortable for 
everybody. 

Readers of history will remember those pious, 
warlike, triumphant levellers of the twelfth 
century, the White-Hoods, who, under the leader- 
ship of a certain carpenter, were proceeding to 
put down all inequalities of rank and wealth, 
punish all who dared to dress better than their 
poorest neighbours, and, with a consistency and 
thoroughness shaming their modern disciples, 
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the Socialists, to raze all buildings larger or 
better than cottages, when they were them- 
selves put down with remorseless and cruel 
slaughter. 

As bitter, as cruel, but not as pious as they 
were, Dick Benny is a White-Hood of to-day. 
To be better dressed, or better fed, or better 
housed, than he is, gives him offence as deadly 
as that which Lord Stanmore had given Alder- 
man Weeldon. As the great self-made City 
orator resented his lordship’s assumption of 
superior dignity, so loafing, lazy, drunken Dick, 
the orator, resents others appearing better off 
than himself. He is as proud of his self-made 
poverty as the alderman is of his self-made 
money. Dick would have all men poor. 

«’?Eaven and earth,” says Benny, “ were not 
made by the bloated aristocrats! Why should 
they have everythink as ’Eaven and earth pro- 
duces? Every man’asa right to the fruits of 
the earth, the fowls of the hair, and the beasts 
of the field. Every Englishman as isa man and 
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not a bloated aristocrat.ought to share in the 
gifts of Natur.” 

Uproarious applause interrupting him, ‘Diek 
solemnly takes a draught from his pewter pot, 
newly filled atan admirer’sexpense, and marking 
time to his emphatic utterances with thrusts of 
his short pipe, as if it were a dagger and he 
ere driving its point home, continues: 

“ You ’ave no right to build grand houses and 
palaces while others is roofless, You ’ave no 
fight to load yer blessed'tables with luxuries and 
costly dainties while others is a starvin’. You 
"ave no right to dress in expensive clothes 
while others is in rags. You ’ave no right to 
spend on your blessed selves the money your 
brothers and sisters is wanting for their ’omes, 
their food, and their clothing.” 

Again the clattering of pots, jingling of 
glasses, and cries of “hear, hear,” while Dick, 
resuming his pipe, again removes it to add: 

“That’s my creed!” and subsides into digni- 
fied silence, like an oracle that has spoken. 

«« An’ a werry good screed, too,” exultingly ex- 
claims a woman, as she turns to her husband, 
whom she has been vainly trying to coax home ; 
“isn’t it, Bill?’’. 

Bill, who is freely spending his week’s wages 
in drink, and has a little family of ragged, 
dirty, starving children awaiting his return, 
mutters: 

“Tha’s right, Dick, give-er-em—down—wi’ 
"em, the —— aristocrats !” 

At this moment the door is pushed open by a 
young man, who looks round, and, seeing Dick, 
approaches him. 

**Oh! here you are, Dick; they told me I 
should find you here.” 

Dick recognizes his younger brother Ernest, 
and with an air of gracious condescension, takes 
his band and says: 

“ Well, young ’un, and how are you getting 
on? Have a pull?” 

Ernest sips his brother’s beer, and replacing 
the pot, orders the portly, lynx-eyed landlord to 
refili it. Then they move aside, and after some 
questions and answers relative to family matters, 
the young artist approaches the real purpose of 

bis visit. 

“ We have just lost ourlodgers, and, curiously 
enough, asI heard only yesterday, after they 
left us they moved imto the house you lodge 
in.” 

“ What mame ?” asks Dick. 

** Grant.” 


« s£ mother and her daughter ?” 
* Yes.” 


“Ah! went away a week ago. The place 
didn’t agree with them. NomoredidI. They 
put on —— aits. Kept themselves to them- 
selves. I hate such 
pride !”” 

So, between the puffs of his pipe, answers 
Dick. Then im his turn, be asks: 

«* Who were they 2?” 

“They were very reserved with us. I only 
know they came from Suffolk.” 


;— 


“©The young ’un was pretty. She’d ha’ done} 


well at the West End.” 
Ernest shudders, and the voice of an eaves- 
dropper breaks in with a laugh and a question 
addressed to him: 
“Did you ever ask her about her baby ?” 
It is the man Green, whose employer, the 
engraver, lives in the New Road. 
** No,” answers Ernest, shortly, with a glance 
of irrepressible dislike. 
““What about her baby?” asks Dick, ecuri- 
ously. 
“Why,” answers Green, “‘ there wasa captain 
in the army as used to walk out with her when 
she was a swell young lady in tip-top lodgings. 
She was fool enough to think he’d marry her; 
but he came of another guess sort; he wasn’t 
very wise perhaps, but he wasn’t fool enough 
for that. She was but a chit of a gal, you see, 
and didn’t know the ways of the world, as she 
ought te ha’ done. He took her away from her 
mother to some lodgings, where the baby wus 
born; and soon after he went to India, and of 
course she heard nothing more about him. But 
what I want to know is—where’s the baby ?”’ 


—- baby® And that’s what they call our 
moral aristo¢racy !” 

Every word Green utters intensifies the artist’s 
dislike of him. 

“T was sweet on her myself after that,” says 
Green. 

“ Was yer?” inauires Dick. 

“Yes. AndI took a lot of trouble tofind her 
out. ‘They was lodging over a greengrocer’s 
shop at Peckham at that time, and I wrote to 
her making her anoffer. I was awful spooney, I 
was! She returned my letter witnout a word. 
But I had my eye on her, and when the baby sud- 
denly disappeared I went to the police-station, 
and I tells the inspector all I knew about her, 
and I says to him, says I—jest as I said to you, 
Mr. Benny the very fust time as ever I see you 
—I says, says [, ‘ WHERE’s THE BABY ?’” 
“Well?” asks Dick, his curiosity evidently 
aroused. 

‘Well, that inspector was asoft one! He 
made inquiries, and pretended as they were 
satisfactory, and when I went to him swore at 
me, and kicked me out.” 

Dick grunted his grunt of indignant dissatis- 
faction. 

‘Of course,” said he, “another —— aris- 
tocrat; that’s where it is! I thedght as much 
when that woman came after her in a carriage. 
A ——aristocrat! If it had been a poor inno- 
cent working girl now, he’d have taken the 
charge sharp enough, and she’d have gone to 
the gallows for murderin’ her kid.” 

“What sort of a carriage was it?” asked 
Green, eagerly. 

“A private one, with acoupleof horses, silver- 
mounted harness, and all that; had a couple of 
asses in flunkey livery om the box. One of them 
came again to-day, and offered a reward of five 
pounds to anyone who'd tell him where the 
Grants had gone to.. He’s coming again in a 
week.” 

“Where do you live?” ‘asked Green; and 
Dick replied, giving his address. 

* Are you often here?” is the next question 
Green puts to Dick, who answers: 

‘* Mostly every day ; imthe evenin’s I tread the 
boards at the Lyceum Theaytre.” 

“On! ‘you're an actor, are you ?” 

“Yes; one must do something for a living,” 
says Dick, with an air of lofty indifference. 

«T used to act myself once,” says Green, “ at 
the Bower Saloon. They’ve p it down now. 
What’ll you have ?” 

« Haven’t finished this yet,” says Dick, as he 
raises the pewter to his lips and drains it dry in 


*arf-an-’arf, thankee !” 
Ernest turns from them with ill-concealed 
loathing, saying, “Good night, Dick!’ and 
away.. 
Cam says: “He might have been polite 
enough to say as much to me, I think.” 


getically. “He didn’t m 
+m Have you known him long 

Diek laughs, and between his puffs replies: 
« Ever since he was born ; that’sall. He’s my. 
brother. I used to lug him about when he was 
a baby. I was head-nurse to him.” 

“He draws on wood sometimes for our go- 
vernor: That’s how I came to know him,’ ex- 
plains Green. 

Dick and Green remain there some hours after 


they walk away together when the former leaves 
«The Grapes,” in a state of heer and muddle. 
Passing into the Tottenham Court Road, they 
go through the Seven Dials into the Strand, 
where they partat the stage-door of the Lyceum 
Theatre. 

Can’t you pass a fellow in?” asks Green. 

Dick shakes his head, and then says: 

« Look here, old fellow, if you likes to risk it, 
T’ll tell you what. You come in after me, and 
T’ll wait for you, and when the door-keeper looks 
up you sing out, ‘ Number ninety-four,’ and 
on. If he spots the dodge, say ninety-four’s it 
and you’ve come in his piace.” 

Green nodded, and said, “All right.” Dick 
disappeared in the doorway, where the watchful 





“ Ah!’ grunts Dick, ‘that’s it; where’s the 


one vast draught, ere he says: “A pint of mild, 


“Oh f he’s a un yét,” says Dick, apolo-” 
eam - > 


Ernest’s. departure, talking and drinking, and: 


open Window, gave him a nod and glance of re- 
cognition as he ticked off his‘number on his list. 
But when Green-stalked after his new-made 
friend, uttering the supposed password “ Ninety- 
four,’’ he was ignominiously called back :, 
“Hi! hi! there, come back! Nimety-four’s 
gone in. What do you mean by giving the 
wrong number?” : ‘ 
Perfectly unabashed, Green says: “A man 
who’s ill asked me to take his place. I thought 
he said his number was ninety-four.” 
* Ah!” says the keen-eyed Irishman, with a 
suspicious, quietly investigative glatice, “ per- 
haps it was a hundred and eighty-four. He 1s. 
ill ; ninety-four was ill.” 

‘That's it. I remember now distinctly,” 
eries Green, with a triumphant grin; “a hun- 
dred and eighty-four it was.” 

** OF course,” says the door-keeper, sarcastic- 
ally. “Only it happens that a hundred and 
eighty-four’s in, too, so just you be off, sharp! 
D’ye hear? Hook it! Be precious quick, or 
you’ll find yourself in Bow Street!” 

Green’s jaw dropped with a comical look of 
dismay as he disappeared at once, with marvel- 
lous celerity. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DEEPER DEPTH. 


O suffering humanity! 

O ye afflicted ones, who lie 

Steeved to the lipsin misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die: 

Patient, though sorely tried. 
LosGFELtow. 


Tue Grants, when they removed to Eastcourt 
Street, went away from the Gospel Oak Road 
full of melancholy foreboding. For the first 
time since Mrs. Grant’s quarrel with her son-in- 
law, the alderman, which threw herself and her 
daughter at once upon their own resources, their 
lodgings had seemed cheerfully comfortable and 
home-like. Their stay with the young artist 
and his sister had been more like that of visitors 
than lodgers—a faint, wan brightetimg of sun- 
light behind the dreary grey of their tearfal sky. 

Now the heavy, sullen clouds were thickening 
again, gloomier thamever. Step by step grim, 
merciless poverty had dragged them, vainly 
struggling to eseape, downward into its lower 
depths. 

Their brave, often ted attempts to estab- 
lish a little school, made first in one neighbour- 
hood and then im another, had successively 
failed. Unknown, friendless, what chance had 
such mere amateurs as they were of competing 
with trained professional teachers in the higher- 
elass established schools, on the one hand, or 
the board-schools, om the other. 

Their money, their jewellery, their good 
elothing, their and, lastly, those articles 
of clothing and e which were least valu- 
able and most necessafy, had-all been pawned 
at successive intervals for food and lodging. 

From expensive to cheap lodgings, from cheap 
to the poor lodgings in Eastcourt Street, were the 
latest strides downward, and now we find them 
at the top of a tall, old, shallow, narrow house, 
in a cheerless-looking little square, reached 
through a narrow thoroughfare opening into the 
Tottenham Court Road. Here they occupy one 
small room, overlooking a dreary mass of smoky 
roofs, chimney-pots, and little garret windows, 
entirely dependent from day to day.upon the 
work of their hands. ‘ 

Clara has just returned from the warehouse, 
laden with a great brown-paper parcel, which 
she puts upon the’shaky little round table with 
a sigh of weariness. 

Then, removing her hat and cloak, she says, 
in reply to Mrs. Grant’s inquiring glance : 

«“ Three gross, mamma !”” 

« Thank God !” murmurs Mrs. Grant, heaving 
a sigh of relief. ‘It would have looked so bad 
had we been unable to pay the rent again this 
week.” 

Are you better, mamma?” inquires Clara, 
with an air of tender solicitude. 

“T fancy I am alittle stronger, Clara—just a 
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keeper of the stage-door, sitting behind the 
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“The air was so pure at Highgate. I wish 
we had remained there.” 

Mrs. Grant shakes her head. 

“Tt was too far from the warehouse, dear. 
We could not have stayed there all through the 
winter.” 

Clara looks wistfuliy into her mother’s sunken 
cheeks and pale, thin face. 

“You ate no dinner, mamma, and must 
be faint; let me get you something nice for 
tea.” 

*T couldn’t eat it, love.” 

Clara sits beside her, and taking her thin 
white hand between her own, fondly caresses it 
as they converse. 

“TI wish you would let me write to Alice, 
mamma.” 

“Not for the world, dear! I could not eat 
bread of his providing—it would choke me !” 

“What would Alice say if she knew how ill 
you were, and that I had never written ?” 

Mrs. Grant turns her glance quickly and sus- 
piciously upon her. 

“You have not disobeyed me, Clara—you 
have not written ?” 

“No, mamma. I have not written.” 

*T am glad to hear it, child—very, very glad. 
If Alice knew how misecably poor we are, no- 
thing would keep her from us—home, husband, 
everything would be abandoned. She would 
come directly she knew where we were, and 
would bring down upon her unhappy head life- 
long misery. I know him only too well! He 
would never forgive her, he would never cease 
to upbraid her, he would stop at nothing to 
poison her life with the venom of his revenge. 
No, Clara, no! Whatever there is before us, 
we must endure as bravely and patiently as we 
can, my darling; and without his aid, direct or 
indirect.” 

* But if you should be worse, mamma ?” 

“Snould I be better, or would you be hap- 
pier, Clara, for knowing that we had destroyed 
your sister’s happiness ?” 

“ But is she happy, mamma? Do you think 
she has forgotten? Has she no anxiety—no 
sorrow—on our account ?” 

“We are not forgotten, darling. But, Clara, 
I see no reason why she should be either anxious 
or unhappy. We were not so badly off, you 
know, when she last saw us; she may think that 
now we are better off, if she does not hear from 
us. 

Clara kissed her mother with passionate fer- 
vour, and exclaimed with tears in her eyes: 

“You are right, mamma—always right. If 
happiness is beyond our reach, we can still pre- 
serve it in the home of Alice.” 

Mrs. Grant’s illness gradually increased ; she 
grew weaker and thinner day by day, and the 
anxiety of her daughter was proportionately in- 
creased. She became unable to work. and thus 
decreased their, income at the very time when 
money was most sorely and desperately needed 
for medicine and medical advice. 

Poor Clara, striving desperately to make up 
by longer hours of work, greater self-denial and 
increased exertions for the enforced short-com- 
ings of her parent, began also to suffer in health. 
Days and nights of sleeplessness and incessant 
labour soon threatened to place her beside her 
mother ona bed of sickness. Starvation or the 
workhouse seemed their certain doom. 

The little scantily furnished, quiet room, with 
its bare walls, and its clean, carpetless floor, 
were noted by the doctor when he was sent for, 
with an eye of cold suspicion. He was a little, 
mild speaking, insignificant man, with a bald 
head, who was thinking of his fees rather than 
his patient, as he sat beside her bed and put the 
usual formal common-place questions, looked at 
her tongue—felt her pulse—and shaking his 
head, with knitted brows and pursed-up lips, 
told Clara to send round for some medicine in 
the morning. 

As she sits beside her sleeping mother in the 
silent watches ofthe night, with the eternal, 
monotonous stitch, stitch, stitch, of the wearying 
needlework in her ears, half waking, half sleep- 
ing, Clara is oppressed with a new and horrible 
fear—the fear of being left alone and friendless, 
in a cold, hard world. She moans in the solemn 





silence as, sitting beside her sleeping parent, she 
weeps piteously, and murmurs in agony: 

“My breaking heart must give her up to 
God. I could not love her as I do and wisn her 
sufferings prolonged. But, O merciful Father in 
heaven! strengthen me to bear the awful biow, 
or let it kill me quickly when it falls !” 

The poor, patient, suffering young creature 
works steadily, uncomplainingly on, striving, 
with despair in her heart, to cheer the sick with 
hopeful words, smiling through her tears as she 
ministers so lovingly to her dying mother’s 
wants; striving so ingeniously to disguise from 
the sick woman’s inquiring eyes and anxious 
questioning, the painful self-denial she is hourly 
practising ; solicitous to preserve to the last that 
calmly pious spirit of resignation to tne wili of 
God, which is so touchingly beautiful, so he- 
roically noble at the death-bed of every courage- 
ous and sincere believer. 

“My darling,” whispers Mrs. Grant, ‘* you 
have been true to yourself in all your sufferings 
—continue so to the end! Never, Clara, my 
child, never loosen your firm hold upon all 
things pure and holy. My end is coming, 
darling ; itis very near. Kiss me, kiss me! O 
Lord, my God! preserve my daughter pure.” 

Clara kneels beside the bed, and with her 
heavy, feverisn head resting upon the bosom 
that pillowed it so fondly in ner infancy, twines 
her arms about her mother’sneck. So their lips 
meet in one long, passionate, clinging kiss, and 
as their hot tears fall and mingle, so tneir silent 
prayers ascend, each for the otner, to the Throne 
of Eternal Grace and Mercy. 

The candle expiring in its socket shoots up a 
sudden flash and leaves them in the dark. 

« Tne candle is out,” says Mrs. Grant, faintly. 

«I haven’t another, mamma; I forgot to buy 
one, and now all the shops are closed.” 

“Tam glad of it, darling, for now you must 
leave your work and come to bed.” 

Clara had not forgotten the candle. Her last 
few snillings had been given to the doctor, and 
she had nothing left to buy one witi. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goalofill. , 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Tsomas DovucGuTon, of the well-known firm 
of Ipswich solicitors, Grimborne, Doughton & 
Co., sat in his little back office meditatively 
toasting his shins before the fire, with his back 
to his paper-laden desk, when old Tom Fardie, 
his clerk, brought him a letter which the post- 
man had just delivered. 

Doughton was a tall, fat man with a big voice, 
and a face like a Norfolk biffin. He had been 
Squire Cochrane’s confidential, legal adviser 
and personal friend, and still occasionally 
wondered what had become of the good old 
squire’s charming daughter and her two pretty 
children. 

Mr. Doughton opened the letter very lei- 
surely. 

«“ Humph!”’ said he to himself, “from Aus- 
tralia. Who can this be from?” and then glanc- 
ing to the end of the letter mutters: “ Grant, 
Grant! Now which Grant can it be, I wonder! 
I don’t know any Grant in Australia.” 

The letter ran thus: 


‘Dear Srrs,—You may remember the cir- 


cumstances under which I disappeared from your | 


neighbourhood, leaving behind my wife, Squire 
Cochrane’s daughter, and my twochildren. [I 
had been terribly unfortunate, and went abroad 
to recover my position, but in vain. For years 
I lived a life of such poverty and misery that I 
thought the most generous thing I could do 
would be not to trouble my friends with an 


account of my misfortunes. I tried the ‘dig- | 


gins’ when I first came, failed, and, becoming 
penniless, was reduced to the most humiliating 
necessities. I have been everything that is de- 
grading and low except a thief and a beggar, 
moving restlessly from place to place, and ex- 
periencing in every one the same bitter hard- 


Shivs and terrible trials. But amidst all my 
troubles and griet it nas always been a consola- 
tion to know that my dear wife and little ones 
were safe with their grandfatner. Of late 
my fortune has changed. I found a new sphere 
of labour and have prospered in it, but [ am 
most unhappy. Not one of the many letters I 
have sent home have been acknowledged; there- 
fore, Iam coming to England, and early in the 
summer will call upon you. In the meantime [ 
wish you to give meall the information you can, 
and if you still visit Squire Cochrane’s, to see 
my wife and tell ner all that this letter con- 
tains. I suppose the squire has removed, per- 
haps to London, or it may be that he continues 
so indignant and angry with me that he will 
not suffer my letters to be received. I can 
imagine a hundred reasons why they may have 
miscarried, but not one why my darling wife 
should refuse to write to me. I am sure she 
has never doubted my love, or believed tnat I 
had willingly deserted her. I am sure she is 
still expecting to be with me onceagain. Bank- 
note enclosed for possible expenses. 
“Tam, gentlemen, yours obediently, 
“James Ronatp Grant.” 


Mr. Dougihton carefully examined, folded, and 
put away the note. Tnen he read and re- 
read the letter, put it down behind him on the 
desk, and began to think. He had never seen 
this Mr. Grant; only knew that he had been 
recklessly extravagant, and nad deserted his 
wife to go abroad, leaving his debts unpaid. 

“<I call that downright impudence,” said Mr. 
D. to nimself. “ What right nas this disnonour- 
able rascal to express such confidence in his 
poor wife’s continued love for him. Does he 
think the woman’s a fool, or a child? Hum! 
What’s to be done ?” 

Then in his big, loud voice he calls, “‘ Tom !”” 
and promptly Tom appears. 

“Tom,” says he, “do you know what became 
of Squire Cochrane’s daughter after tne old 
place was broken up and the furniture sold ?” 

Tom Fardle, an old, grey-haired man, witha 
pale, sallow-complexion, and keen, dark, spec- 
tacled eyes, thinks for a few seconds, and then 
replies, briefly : 

«* Went to London, sir.” 

« And that’s all you know about her, is it ?’”” 

* That’s all, sir.” 

Soon after Mr. Doughton set out to make in- 
quiries amongst some people who had known 
Mrs. Grant. They had not heard from her for 
years. 

Then he prudently cashed the note, and hav- 
ing done so, drew up and sent to the London 
newspapers the following advertisement : 


*« WANTED, the present address of Mrs. James 
Ronald Grant, daughter of the late Squire 
Cochrane. Apply to Messrs. Grimborne, Dough- 
ton & Co., Solicitors, Ipswich, Suffolk.” 


Ernest Benny saw this advertisement, and 
said, as he pointed it out to his sister: 

«* Here’s another missing Mrs. Grant, Ellen.” 

Alderman Weeldon was startled by seeing it, 
' and he looked sorely troubled as he said to him- 
| self : 

«Than he is not dead, after all, confound 
him! This is her father’s advertisement; it 
must be. If he discovers his wife I shall have 
him here. That will be awkward; and I don’t 
see what can be done to keep him away, the 
disreputable, dishonest, heartless old vagabond! 
| At any rate, I’ll take care that my wife doesn’t 
see it.” 

For a few moments Mr. Weeldon paces his 
library, vexed and perplexed. He foresees un- 
| pleasant complications arising out of this. But 
| presently a faint smile dawns upon his stern 
| face; it brightens and broadens into one of 
| perfect self-satisfaction, and ends in a short, 
| quick, triumphant laugh. 

He sits down to his desk and tears into halves 
| three sheets of letter-paper, still smiling very 
| pleasantly. For awhile his pen travels rapidly, 
and soon every one of the six half-sheets is 
filled with writing. He puts each of these into 
an envelope, and the entire six into his pocket- 
book, with great care. Then he goes down into 
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the hall, puts on his hat and overcoat, takes his 
stick, and walks out. As an omnibus comes up 
he hails it, gets inside, and goes into the City. 

An hour or two after he sits down in his office 
and writes a letter, which he addresses to 
Messrs. Grimborne, Doughton & Co., solicitors, 
Ipswich. 

Mrs. Gibson, of 5, Acre Green, Peckham, saw 
the advertisement, and said : 

«‘T wonder if this is the Mrs. Grant who used 
to lodge here. -Her husband’s name, I remem- 
ber, was James, and she came from somewhere 
near Inswich.” ‘ 

Drunken Dick, the orator, saw it, and, think- 
ing of the proffered five pounds reward, said to 
himself : 

“* Suppose this is the Mrs. Grant that —— 
aristocrat in the —— carriage was looking after.” 

But the dying woman, and the desolate 
daughter, whom the sorrowing father and 
husband so anxiously sought, never saw or 
heard of it, frequently as it appeared. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thus mourned she till the night, when evening skies 
Were mocked by glimmer of a thousand lights. 
MonrcoMERIE RANKING. 


Morntne broke grey and solemn over the 
dingy house-roofs and blackened chimney-pots. 

Cold, dim and misty, the light stole into that 
little, bare, poverty-stricken room in which Mrs: 
Grant and her daughter lived, and now slept, 
folded in each other’s arms. It rested on their 
poor, thin, death-like faces with a touch of 
mournful tenderness, softening away the hollow 
curves and the sharp edges of the famine-pinched 
features, which were so still, so peaceful, 
so fragile, that death and sleep appeared, indeed, 
as one. 

Clara’s eyes, weak and inflamed by long, con- 
tinuous watching and working, were the first to 
open. Fora moment they rest anxiously upon 
the mother’s face, and then with a forlorn, mel- 
ancholy expression, they wander round the 
room. 

“It’s light enough,” she says to herself, as 
she gently turns back the scanty clothes and 
slips from the bed. 

Shiveringly she washes and dresses, careful to 
be as nearly as possible noiseless. She lights 
the fire, and goes downstairs to fill the kettle 
and sets it on to boil ; and then, again cleansing 
her little white hands, gently removes one of 
the two old-fashioned chairs to place it close be- 
side the window where—the dawning light 
being stillso faint and dim—she sits to begin 
her long day’s needlework, happy to think her 
mother is still so quietly sleeping. 

For a time, nothing is heard but the auick 
sounds of her nimble needle and thread, 
mingling with the little crackling and puffing 
noises of the fire. 

Then she hears the postman, in the room ad- 
joining, getting up to begin his daily rounds ; 
listens apprehensively, with eyes fixed upon her 
mother, to his terribly loud tread and heavy 
boots as he goes down the stairs; and with a 
gesture of fear starts to her feet as he closes the 
street door behind him with a bang which shakes 
the entire house. 

The sleeper remains undisturbed, and Clara, 
with a look of intense thankfulness, resumes 
work. Mrs. Grant has not slept so long and 
quietly for many nights. 

*«Tt’s quite beautiful!” says Clara to herself. 

Golden and rosy veils of light, spread out 
over the housetops, are faintly reflected in the 
wet slates, and give a deeper, richer hue to the 
dusky red of tiles and bricks, when the kettle 
begins its whispering oration on the subject of 
heat, and a long, low sigh from the bed tells the 
poor, forlorn young seamstress that her mother 
is awake. 

** Are you better, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Grant, looking wildly about her, inquires, 
in a low, weak voice : 

** Where am I?” 

«Here, mamma, with me,” says Clara. 


After a pause the sick woman answers her 
daughter’s question: 

“A little better. How strange! I quite 
thought we were back at Hampstead listening to 
Ernest Benny’s reading.” 

“‘I wish we were. How kind that dear little 
creature would have been now you are ill! Sne 
would have stayed by you while I went to the 
warehouse. She would have lent me the news- 
paper to read to you while I worked. She would 
nave helped us in a hundred merciful and kindly 
little ways.” 

“ Yes, dear, yes,” sighs Mrs. Grant. 

Clara, too, sighed heavily as she rose to pre- 





pare the breakfast, and thought of the many 
| tempting, cheap, and nourishing delicacies for 
| the sick which were within the reach of the 
| very poor, and were yet shut out from them. 
Mrs. Grant’s thoughts going back to Hamp- 
stead and the Bennys, she says, presently : 

“There was a change in his manner towards 
us from the very moment in which he came back, 
after letting out the man who brought that 
block.” 

“Mamma,” says Clara, hesitatingly (her 
thoughts going in the same direction), “there 
was something in his face which made me think 
he had seen us before ;”’ and then, after a pause, 
and while a flush of shame overspread her white 
face, she added, “‘ Pernaps he ——” and then, 
suddenly changing the subject, she solicitously 
asks: 

“Do you feel any pain this morning, 
mamma ?” 

« Nothing to complain of, dear.” 

Faintly smiling, Clara replies : 

“TI know that, mamma; you never do com- 
plain, and yet the doctor says your sufferings 
must be severe.” 

“Tam better now, darling. 
once all through the night.” 

Mrs. Grant takes but a sip of the tea to break 
her long fast. Clara’s heart is too full to eat, 
and the breakfast is consequently put away 
almost untouched. 

“T’ve been thinking, dear,” says the faint, 
weak voice from the bed, “of what you had 
better do when I’m no more.” 

“ Oh, mamma! mamma!” exclaims the terri- 
fied girl, “‘do not speak of raat!” , 

“God knows, darling, that I would not give 
you pain unnecessarily; but it must be done. 
You will then write to Alice.” 

“Tf she must be written to, mamma, let me 
write now—not then; I couldn’t do it then.” 

‘You must not be left alone, my darling, to 
struggle with the hard and cruel world—it is so 
merciless, so strong, and so unforgiving to a 
woman; and you are so inexperienced and 
simple, so full of feeling. But you shall write it 
now. You shall write a letter directly you have 
finished that work. Place it under my pillow, 
and when the doctor tells me that my hours are 
few, he shall post it for me. If I were to 
neglect that duty, my last moments would in- 
deed be agonizing.” 

Clara’s tears were falling so thick and fast 
that she could no longer see the stitches. 

«I would spare her pain, darling,” continued 
Mrs. Grant, after an interval of rest; “ but 
your future must not be sacrificed upon the 
altar of your sister’s happiness. How could I 
hope to meet you all in heaven, with such a 
crime as that upon my soul ?” 

It was growing dark when Clara hurried 
through the streets to the warehouse, anxious 
to get back as quickly as was possible to her 
dying mother. She heard the newsboys and 
men busily shouting out, “ Assassinashuns in 
Ireland! Disserlution of Parleyment!” “ Resig- 
nershunermisterGladstone!” at the tops of their 
harsh voices; and had the poor child—she was 
still but a child in simplicity and faith—been 
able to afford a paper, she would have taken one 
back with her, and would, perhaps, have read 
the following curious advertisement, which had 
appeared in all the morning, and was then in all 
the evening, papers : 


I did not wake 


“Messrs. Grimporne, Doucutron & Co.— 
In reply to the advertisement inserted in this 
paper, on the 17th inst., by the firm of Messrs. 








Grimborne, Doughton & Co., solicitors, Ipswich. 
the daughter of the lady they advertised for 
begs them to tell their client that her mother is 
no more. On her own part, she desires to say 
that nothing will induce her to acknowledge a 
parent who heartlessly and cruelly deserted the 
woman he had so solemnly promised to cherish 
and protect. If he is in this country, she hereby 
warns him that his creditors are informed of his 
circumstances, and are determined on his punish- 
ment. Let him beware !” ; 


On the day when the above first appeared in 
print, Grimborne, seeing it, said to Doughton:- _ 

“Holloa! here’s an advertisement in reply to 
Grant's !” iy 

Doughton hastily put on his spectacles and. 
read it, nodding emphatic approval as he laid 
the paper down. - 

«It is just,” said he, “ what any high-spirited, 
well-bred, self-respecting girl would naturally 
do. I’m glad of it! I really am very glad of: 
it! Serves him right!” ; 

« And that’s the only reply, is it ?” é 

“Well, no and yes!” answers Doughton. 
“There was a letter about it, but it was rather 
to.ask us for information than any answer. It 
came from London, from a Josiah French, who 
gave his address at a Post-office, to he left till 
called for. He wanted the address of Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant, as he had something of importance 
to communicate to them. I gave him Grant’s 
address, and promised him the wife’s when I 
received it.” Then, in a tone altogether differ- 
ent, he added, sadly and with an introspective 
look: **So sne’s dead! Dear, dear me! dear, 
dear me! Dead!” 

“ How old would she be ?” inquired his part- 
ner. 
“Ha! Let me see. It must be more than 
thirty years ago since I came to Ipswich, and 
then she was a schoolgirl. She married young 
—too young; and now—why, now—she must. 
have been quite young. still, poor child !—not 
more than six-and-forty. A delightful creature! 
a charming woman! I was forty when she 
married; and I wish her husband had been a 
better man. What a favourite she used to be 
with all the country people! And now she’s 

dead! Dear me! dear, dear me!” 

There were tears in the honest old lawyer’s 
eyes as he removed his spectacles to wipe them, 
and they were rolling down his cheeks as he 
continued to murmur: 

“Dead! Dear,dear me! Dead!” 

“I should file French’s letter, Doughton. 
Grant might want to see it.” 

«TI will,” said Doughton. 


Day after day, Alderman Weeldon sent one 
of his clerks to a certain suburban Post-office to 
ask for a letter for Josiah French. The first 
time there was such a letter; on every succes- 
sive occasion he returned without one. 


(To be continued.) 








ENVY. 


- 


As when a spark ’mid rotten straw does fall, 
At first it smoulders unperceived, and then 
A few faint wreaths of smoke will issue when 

The soft wind stirs the mass ; at length o’er all 

Around the vapour hangs—a cloudy pall— 
Stinking and blackening, wanting power to 

blaze, 
But strong to smother or obscure: the haze 

Distorting every object, great or small. 

But soon the half-corrupted heap’s consumed, 
The breezes fan the air, the ashes fly: 

No mark is left of all that lately gloomed, 
Except the site remaining charred and dry. 

So envy in vain bosoms smoulders—fumes— 

Blackens—distorts—itself then, impotent, con- 
sumes. 











Vicror Hugo knows personally more than 
ten thousand individuals, or, individually, more 
than ten thousand persons, and he calls each one 
by his name without ever making a mistake. 
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[‘‘a LARGE SHIP IS DRIVING FAST ON TO THE ROCKS!’’] 


MURIEL CARLYON’S LOVE 


OR, 


STRONGER THAN DEATH. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
By SYBIL. 


<> 
eo 





Very picturesque in its quaint style of beauty 
is Riverside, the home of Lady Muriel Carlyon. 
It is a long, low edifice of grey stone, over which 
climb in wild luxuriance roses, jessamine, and 
passion-flowers. It stands in a garden bright 
with flowers of all sorts in their season, and 
shaded by grand old trees—copper-beech, elms, 
and stately limes; and the well kept lawn slopes 
down to the river, to the very water’s edge. 

It is a lovely day in summer, and the warm 
sun, glinting through the boughs of the old 
trees, casts golden lights upon the river, causing 
it to glow and sparkle as it dances upon its way. 

In an upstairs room, with windows looking 
on to the river, two ladies are seated this sunny 
June day, enjoying the lovely view upon which 
their eyes rest, while they talk earnestly upon 
some subject in which, evidently, both are deeply 
interested. The elder (the mistress of the 
house) has a fair, oval face, with an expression 
of great sweetness and purity. There is a wist- 
ful look in the soft brown eyes, and lines about 
the mouth which—to those who have known 
sorrow themselves—tell of pain endured and 
sanctified, and cause such to wonder what is 
the story of this beautiful woman’s life. 

Her companion is a rosebud of a girl, with 
oright golden hair, a delicately tinted com- 
plexion, and large violet eyes, which sbine with 
a happy light as she talks; for she is just now 
experiencing how beautiful life can be, viewed 
in the light of love’s young dream. 





“JT wish you would be one of my bridesmaids, 
Muriel,” she says. ‘None could be more 
lovely !” 

* Silly child!’ quoth Lady Muriel, affection- 
ately. “Iam too old to be bridesmaid to a/ 
young thing like vou.” 

“Old!” scoffed Blanche Fotherinjay. ‘ Why, 
you do not look more than twenty, Muriel !”’ 

‘‘ Whatever I may ioox, dear Blanche, I am 
twenty-nine. Bridesmaids should be younger 
than the bride, or about the same age. I am 
so thankful you are marrying for LOVE, 
Blanche !” | 

The girl, struck by something in Lady Muriel’s 
voice, looked up, and saw that the sweet brown 
eyes were heavy with unshed tears. 

“«* Dear Muriel,” she cried impulsively, cling- 
ing to her, “I can’t think why you do not} 
marry. You would be such a treasure of a 
wife.” 

“ Do you think so, dear? Come into my bed- 
room now. I have something for you there.” 

They passed into the adjoining room, and 
Lady Muriel unlocked a large box which stood 
there. 

**T will show you the grave of the romance of 
my life, Blanche,” she said, as she lifted the 
lid: ‘Then you will understand why I do not 
marry.” 

Blanche, who stood looking on, saw a cloud of 
filmy lace, a wreath of orange blossoms, and a 
snowy satin dress, of the fashion of some years 
past. Lady Muriel lifted them out, and laid 
them on the bed, saying: 

‘Do you understand, dear ?” 

“Oh, Muriel!” cried Blanche, with filling 
eyes, “‘ what does it mean ?” 

** It means, dear, that I have loved; and that 
my love is gone where none can ever come 
between us. I will tell you my story; but first, 
I want to give you this.” 

She took up tne lace, and shook it out of its 
folds, showing a veil, large and very costly. 

‘Lionel brought it to me from Brussels. It 
was to have been my wedding veil, and I should 
like you to wear it, if you will.” 


The young girl handled the beautiful lace 
tenderly. 

“ Will it not pain you, dear Muriel, to see 
another wear it? If not, I will gratefully 
accept it.” 

““No, dear, I have lived down that sort of 
pain. I should like you to wear it; and I pray 
that your wedding-day may be the beginning 
of deep, lasting happiness, such as I hoped to 
enjoy with my beloved. Now we will put these 
things away, and then I will tell you my love 
story.” 


I was left an orphan when I was a tiny child, 
and I was brought up by my aunt, Lady Amice 
Vandeleur, who was a widow, with one son, 
Lionel. 

She was a true mother to me, and no child 
could have had a happier home than I had with 
her. Her boy was as the apple of her eye, but 
she was an unselfish mother, and so, when she 
found tkat he had set his heart upon going into 
the navy, she was careful to avoid letting him 
know how mucn she suffered from parting with 
him. 

When first I went to live with my aunt, 
Lionel was a cadet on board the “ Britannia,” 
and, as he only came home for short intervals 
after he was first appointed to a sea-going ship, 
I saw very little of him until I was fifteen. 
Then he was at home several weeks, and he 
became quite a hero in my estimation. I well 
remember how I cried when he left us to join 
his ship, to go to the China Seas. He was then 
commander, and expected to be absent five 
years. But he received his promotion at the 
end of tnree years, and so he came home. 

Lionel was just thirty, and I was eighteen, 
when he came home. I can never tell you what 
he was—so manly, so chivalrous, so full of 
tenderness! When I knew that he loved me 
who in my eyes was a king among men, my cup 
of happiness seemed full to overflowing. It 
was in April that we were engaged, and our 
wedding-day was fixed for the lst of October. 
In May we went to town for tne season, and my 
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aunt presented me. We entered into sufficient 
gaiety to be pleasant without overtiring our- 
selves ; and how proud I felt of my noble-looking 
lover, who, whenever he appeared in public, 
attracted so much attention. His mother, who 
said the marriage was the dearest wish of her 
heart, introduced me to all her friends as her 
son’s chosen bride, and congratulations and 
kind wishes were showered upon me. 

While we were in town my trousseau was pre- 
pared, and by the time that town began to 
empty everything was ready, even to the making 
of my wedding-dress. 

Lionel was going to Scotland for grouse 
shooting, and my aunt decided to take me toa 
quiet little watering-place, where he would join 
us later on, to remain till the last week in Sep- 
tember. We went to Walmer, and Lionel joined 
us within a fortnight, finding it impossible to 
stay away longer from me, so he said. 
began a period of the purest enjoyment for me. 
I often now look back with thankfulness to 
those weeks. Lionel and I were always together. 
We had our horses with us, and, either riding, 
driving, or walking, we scoured the country. 

Not that there was much to see in the way of 
scenery, but any place would have appeared a 

ise to me then, my happiness was so per- 
ect and without alloy. The weather, too, was 
delicious, and did not change until a few days 
before-the time fixed for our return to London. 

Our lodgings—which were close upon the 
beach, with only a road between—were kept by 
the wife of an:old sea-captain, who was a nice 
old man, given'to spinning the most marvellous 
yarns for our edification. In this good’ old 
= 8 * Captain Vandeleur, R.N.,” as = 

ionel, was a personage worthy of 
homage. This the:old» man not only paid un- 
sparingly himself, but exacted from:his wife. 

As I have said; the weather broke a few days 
before our intended di from Walmer. 


“We rose one morning to find a sky overcast with 


fast-scudding clouds, and a gusty wind blowing 
with a sort of sobbing sound, indicative of a 
gale at hand, or, as the old captain said, “dirty 
weather ahead.” All day the gale freshened, 
and before night a perfect hurricane was 
blowing. 

They who live inland, and only visit the sea 
during fine summer weather, know nothing of 
the horrors of a south-west gale on the coasts 
adjacent to the terrible Goodwin Sands. That 
night I realized for the first time what perils 
they are exposed to ‘‘ who go down to the sea 
in ships.” The noise kept up by wind and 
waves roaring in concert made sleep impossible, 
and I trembled as I listened. 

When, towards morning, there came a heavy 
booming sound, repeated again and again, my 
nerves—strung to their utmost tension—could 
bear no more; so I got up, and putting on a 
warm dressing-gown, I went to my aunt’s room. 
Just as I reached it, we heard the clang of a 
bell ringing out clear and loud above tne din of 
tne storm. 

A moment after, Lionel came to the door 
fully dressed, and told us that the bell was the 
summons to the crew of the lifeboat. 

««There is a ship in distress,” he said, “and I 
am going to see if I can give any help.” 

** Not to go out, Lionel ?” my aunt cried, in 
agony. 

“Oh, no!” he replied. ‘The proper crew 
may be of more use than I could be; but if 
they use the rocket apparatus I may be able to 
help.” 

After he was gone I stood and watched the 
launching of the lifeboat into the boiling waves. 
Twice it was driven back, but at length it was 
fairly off, and a ringing cheer arose as the brave 
men bent themselves sturdily to their oars and 
battled with the raging sea as they sped to the 
help of the ship on the Goodwin Sands. 

During the fine summer days both Lionel and 
I had often remarked what a lazy set of men 
the “ hovellers” were, appearing, as they did, 
to spend the livelong day loafing about the 
beach or leaning against any projection, smok- 
ing, chatting, joking. I never thought soagain 
after witnessing their daring bravery on that 
dreadful day. 





When our landlady brought up breakfast she 
told us that our friend the old captain was “bad 
with the gout in his feet,” and she expressed 
herself as “not altogether sorry, because, nad 
he been well, nothing would have kept kim in 
the house, out of harm’s way.” How little I 
thought what the old man’s illness would cost 
me! 

Midday came, and the lifeboat was still away. 
We began to fear she had come to grief, but 
were reassured by our landlady, Mrs. Green, 
who told us that probably she had landed the 
rescued crew farther along the coast, at Rams- 
gate. I sat by the window hour after hour 
watching the waves, which, lashed to fury by 
the tempestuous wind, ran “mountains high,” 
the fearful breakers being plainly visible along 
the fatal Sands. 

A number of “hovellers” clad in canvas 


Then | waterproofs, their sou’-wester hats tied under 


their chins, were assembled on the beach close 
by the lifeboat-house. Suddenly a commotion 
arose: among them. A telescope was 

quickly from one to another, amid eager talk- 


ing. 

Lionel adjusted his telescope and looked in 
the direction in which they all gazed. As he 
did so, he ejaculated : ' 

“Great Heaven !” 

« What is it, Lionel?” TI cried. 

And he replied : 

«A large ship is driving fast on to the rocks ! 
She seems quite helpless, and I can see the 
yeor fellows clinging to the rigging. God help 
them !” 

Just then there was a flash; a report, and a 
coil of rope flew out towards the doomed shiv, 
but failed to reach her- i 
the rocket was fired, with the same result, and 
faster and faster the poor ship drifted on to 
destruction. How dreadful'itvall'was! 

Then we se the eager crowd one of 
the “hovellers,” who gesticulated violently 
as he harangued his comrades. Carts passing 
stopped, and their drivers joined the excited 
throng. Ina moment there was a rush to one 
of the fine luggers whith were drawn up high 
on the beach in front of our house. Men climbed 
up her sides, and began quickly to throw out 
coils of rope, etc., etc., which were not needed, 
while one man ran across the road to our house. 

Too anxious to keep still, Lionel and I went 
into the passage, where we found the man talk- 
ing to Mrs. Green. We heard her say: 

“T tell you my man isill abed. He can’t put 
foot to the ground, so it is of no manner of 
use.” 

Lionel went forward. 

« What is it ?”’ he said. 

“Oh, captain!” said the man, eagerly, 
**there’s a poor ship a driving as fast as she 
can on to the rocks! We can’t get the ropes to 
her, and the lifeboat’s away. There’s some of 
usa going to try to get to her ina lugger, but 
our best man is ill abed, and we want a head. 
We thought as how Cap’en Green would go 
with us, but he’s bad, too, his missus says.” 

** Are you snort of hands?” asked Lionel. 

“No, no, captain. There’s plenty of us glad 
to go, and more than a plenty; but it’s a head 
we want. It’s a bad job, but we must do the 
best we can.” And he turned to go. 

Lionel turned very pale. 

* Stop, my man!’ he cried; and he took my 
hand in his. 

I knew what he was going to say Defore the 
words came: 

“My darling, I must go!” 

For an instant my heart seemed to stop beat- 
ing, as I thought of the awful danger he would 
incur. But I looked in his face, and the brave 
light that shone in his dear eyes rebuked my 
selfish cowardice, and though my heart died 


within me, I answered : 
“Very well, love! Go! May God go with 


you, and bring you back in safety !” 

Then Lionel went forward again. 

«“T am coming with you, my man,” he said, 
quietly. 

For a moment the man appeared not to under- 
stand, and he looked at me as he asked: 

« Will you really come, captain ?” 


Again and yet again. 





“Yes, my man. I will follow you in a 
minute.” 

« Then, captain, may God bless you, sir! says 
I,” the man replied, with a half sob, and off he 
ran. 

In a moment there arose such a cheeras I 
never heard before, and I knew it was for 
Lionel. We went upstairs together, and Lionel 
told his mother what had happened. 

«Oh, my boy, my boy!” she sobbed, as she 
clung to him, but she did not say him nay. 

He kissed her, and then took me into his 
arms, and a moment later was gone. 

With a firm step he walked to the lugger, 
which was all ready. Lots were cast to decide 
which of the many brave men willing to risk 
their lives should form the crew. Then, amid 
perfect silence, the chosen- crew shook hands 
with their comrades and took tneir places ; the 
lugger was launched into the boiling surf; the 
close-reefed lugsail was hoisted; and while sea 
and spray flew high over the boat, away she 
went, followed by a hearty cheer. 

With hearts full of anguish, my aunt and I 
stood hand in hand watching the gailant little 
bark as, tossed like a cockle-shell. upon the- 
foaming sea, she flew over the waves. I watched 
through the telescope until the lugger ap- 
proached near enough to’throw a rope on board - 
the ship; then I could look no longer. I nad 
heard old Captain Green speak of the danger 
of approaching a ship in distress when the wind 
blows a hurricane, and I could only close my 
eyes and call'to heaven to protect my loved one.. 

I seemed to live through a lifetime during the 
three hours that the lugger was away. 
‘the waiting time was:over; and my who 
had watched throughout, told me. that. the 
lugger had returned, and I looked up to watch 

@ne by one the:rescued’ men were lifted out, 

» reeeived’ by friendly hands, were taken 
away. Isaw the hearty weleome given to: the 
brave crew, but I did not see my lover. Soon, 
however, I became aware that all eyes were 
turned to the window where I stood, and the 
throng separated as though making way for 
something.. Then some men came forward, 
bearing—what ? 

I darted an agonized glance at my aunt, and 
saw that the same awful fear which thumped 
loudly in my own breast had come to her. 

Hand in hand, but in perfect silence, we went 
downstairs to receive the precious burden. 

Then, quite calmly, I went forward alone. 

“Ts he dead ?” I asked. 

**No, no, my lady! Dearheart,no! Not so 
bad as that > but I’m main afeard he be badly 
hurt. He seems stunned-iike, he does.” 

The man who spoke looked pitifully in my 
face, and then rubbed the back of his hand 
across his eyes, as though ashamed of the tears 

which dimmed them. 

I was half conscious of the sympathy written: 
on the men’s rough faces, but I could see no- 
thing piainly but the deathly-white face of him 
who was all inall to me. My aunt clung to me, 
and with tearless misery we went upstairs to 
‘show where our darling was to be laid. 

He was just placed upon his bed when the 
doctor, whom someone had fetched, came into- 
the room, and I was shut out while necessary 
examinations were made. 

Only those who have experienced it can under- 
stand what was the torture of suspense which I 
endured while waiting for the doctor's verdict. 
The time seemed endless as I paced up and 
down the room; listening to every sound. Yet 
when I heard the doctor’s footsteps coming 
along the passage from my darling’s bedroom, 
I almost wished the time would be prolonged. 

We knew Dr. Davidson very well, and he’ was 
aware of my relations to Lionel. He took my 
hand, and as he answered the question framed 
by my shaking lips, his eyes filled with tears. 
Dear, kind old man! I can never forget how 
tender he was through that sorrowful time. 

He bade me take heart; told me that no 
bones were broken. Lionel had been stunned 
by a falling spar, but had recovered conscious- 
ness and asked forme. II could be calm, and 
control my feelings, I might go to him. 
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I choked down my rising tears, and promised 
to be calm, so the kind doctor took me to my 
darling, and I was left alone with him while my 
aunt took the doctor’s directions. During the 
night I shared the watch of the nurse whom 
Dr. Davidson sent us, and my aunt rested, being 
quite overpowered. 

For a while the beloved patient was very still, 
then pain came on—pain so agonizing that the 
cold Siaps bedewed his brow, and our hearts 
were wrung with the sight of his suffering. 
This pain arose from an internal injury, and 
days and nights followed of alternating hope 
and fear. 

Then, all at once, the pain ceased, and my 
heart sang aloud with joy in anticipation of my 
darling’s speedy recovery. I wondered that the 
nurse did not seem so elated as I felt. 

Alas! my joy was short-lived! When Dr. 
Davidson came he told me—so gently ! so ten- 
derly !—that mortification had set in, and that 
before another sun arose the sufferer would be in 
the better land. 

I felt stunned, crushed, at first. Then came 
the longing desire not to lose one moment of 
the precious last hours left to me, and the deter- 
mination not to embitter those hours to my 
darling by the sight of my grief. Besides, I 
had my aunt to think of—so soon to be called 
upon to part from her only child. 

Wien I went back to the sick-room, Lionel 
opened his eyes, and holding out his hand, said 
feebly: 

“You know, darling ?” 

* Yes, love!” I answered. 

And in those words we spoke our last farewell. 

T cannot tell you about that last sad day, dear 
Blanche; the anguish of it is still too fresh in 
my memory. He had no pain; but he suffered 
terribly from exhaustion and sickness. He was 
so terribly weary that he could not speak, but 
up to the very last his eyes rested upon me with 
a look of unutterable love which lives in my 
heart now. : 

Once he feebly drew my hand toward his 
mother, and laid it in hers, placing his hand 
over both—and so hedied! His life ebbed away 
so gently that' we never knew just when the 
last bréath was drawn. 

I never can make you understand what I suf- 
fered when I began to realize my loss. At first 
the very severity of the shock numbed my feel- 
ings. But when my beloved was buried out of 
my sight—when I could no longer gaze upon 
the dear face so beautiful in death—I knew 
what it would be to have to live without him. 

It was well for me that I had his mother to 
care for, for in trying to soothe her grief and in 
giving loving attention to her, I found my best 
sdlace. 

We received many touching tokens of sym- 
pathy. The one I prized chiefly was a most 
exquisite cross of white flowers, which—a joint 
present from the brave men with whom my 
darling had gone out on that fateful day and the 
crew he had helped to rescue—was sent to me 
to put in Lionel’s coffin. Had he been buried at 
Walmer, all the fisnermenand “hovellers” would 
have followed him to the grave. But we could 
not bear the thoughts of his lying near that 
cruel sea, and we also wished to have him close 
by our daily haunts. 

So we brought him home, and I can see his 
resting-place every day I wish. Indeed, I often 
feel as if he was with me still, living as Ido in 
the house where he was born, and with some of 
the old servants who knew and loved him. 
There is everything to keep his memory green 
in my heart; and T shall never care to marry. 
I dare say my story seems a very sad one to 
you; but my life has been by no means all sad- 
ness, although when my darling’s mother left me 
I felt as if I could never live on in such desola- 
tion as was my portion But time softens even 
the deepest sorrows, as I have found. 


Blanche’s eyes were full of tears as she looked 
at the beautiful lace which she had held while 
listening to her cousin’s story. 

“And is that ten years ago, Muriel dear ?” 
she askéd, 

“It will Be'eleven years on the lst of Octo- 


| find comfort in ministering to others. 


ber. Tionel died on what was to have been our 
wedding-day. His mother lived just one year 
longer.” 


“Oh, Muriel! how have you borne such a 
trial so sweetly ?” cried Blanche. 

*T have been helped, dear. I learnt how to 
IT am 
rich, as you know, and I have found so many 
needing help and comfort that I have had no 


moan over it. My life is by no means devoid of 
interest, though I have none of the close home- 
ties which are so sweet and precious.” 


The story attached to the beautiful lace veil 
worn at her marriage by Blanche Fotherinjay 
was told by her to a few of her intimate friends. 
They glanced involuntarily from the bride to 
the beautiful, stately young woman who, attired 
in pearl-grey satin, stood near the bride—a far- 
away look in her eyes. Few who knew Lady 
Muriel Carlyon’s story looked at her unmoved 
that day, and yet none felt her to be a subject 
for pity, for all could see that she had found 
the secret that gives joy even in sorrow. 

Somehow her story crept out, and people began 
to understand that her heart is given to her dead 
lover, and that she will never marry. So she is 
left in peace, to live her life in her own quiet 
way—which way is one that gives happiness to 
the lives of others. Many and many a life is 
the better and the happier for the early blight 
that fell upon Lady Muriel Carlyon; and know- 
ing this, she is quite content. 





In society you have three sorts of friends : 
your friends who love you, your friends who 
do not trouble themselves about you, and your 
friends who hate you. 

Mr. J. used to say that in the matter of 
women he had found the following maxims 
answer admirably :—Always speak well of the 
sex in general, praise the women who are amic- 
able, say nothing about the others, see them 
little, never trust them, and never let your hap- 
piness depend upon a woman, whosoever she 
may be. 

Hyeiznic Vator or Mirta.—Mirth has an 
hygienic value that can hardly be overrated 
while our social life remains what the slavery of 
vices and dogmas has madeit. Joy has been 
called the sunshine of the heart, yet the same 
sun that calls forth the flowers of a plant is 
also needed to expand its leaves and ripen its 
fruits; and without the stimulus of exhilarating 
pastimes perfect bodily health is as impossible 
as moral and mental vigour. And, as sure as a 
succession of uniform crops will exhaust the best 
soil, the daily repetition of a monotonous occu- 
pation will wear out the best man. Body and 
mind require an occasional change of employ- 
ment, or else a liberal supply of fertilizing 
recreation, and this requirement is a factor 
whose omission often foils the arithmetic of our 
political economists. To the creatures of the 
wilderness affliction comes generally in the form 
of an impending danger—famine or persistent 
persecution ; and under such circumstances the 
modifications of the vital process seems to 
operate against its long continuance; well- 
wishing nature sees her purpose defeated, and 
the vital energy flags, the sap of life runs to 
seed. On the same principle, an existence of 
joyless drudgery seems to drain the springs of 
health, even at an age when they can draw upon 
the largest inner resources; hope, too often 
baffled, at last withdraws her aid; the tongue 
may be attuned to chantiney hymns of consola- 
tion, but the heart cannot be deceived, and with 
its sinking pulse the strength of life ebbs away. 
Nine-tenths of our city children are literally 
starving for lack of recreation; not the means 
of life but its object, civilisation has defrauded 
them of : they feel a ‘want which bread can only 
aggravate, for only hunger helps them to forget 
the misery of ennui. Their pallor is the sallow 
hue of the cellar-plant ; they would be healthier if 
they were happier. I would undertake to cure 
a sick child with fun and rye-bread sooner than 





with tidbits and tedium.—A Puysicran. 


time to brood over my sorrow, and idly make a | 


_ USEFUL HINTS AND RECIPES. 


_—— 


Maxine GeLaTIne rrom SEAWEED.—The sen- 
weed is carefully washed and then boiled, so as 
to form a gluish decoction, which is strained of 
and put into square boxes. When cool it forms 
a stiff jelly, which can easily be divided into 
squares a foot in length. The manner in which 
the surplus water is removed is very ingenious. 
The jelly prisms are exposed in the open air 
during a cold night, and allowed to freeze 
During the day the sun melts the water, which 
runs off, leaving behind what one might term 
the skeleton, of white, horny substance, which is 
extremely light and easily dissolved in hot 
water ; when cooled, it again forms a stiff jelly. 
This article can be applied to many purposes— 
for culinary uses, for making bonbons and 
jellies, for clarifying liquids, as a substitute for 
animal isinglass, for making moulds used by the 
plaster of Paris workers, for hardening the same 
material ; in short, as a substitute for all kind 
of gelatines, over which it has the advantage o- 
producing a firmer jelly. 

Security Against CouNnTERFEITING.—N. J. 
Heckmann adds five per cent. of cyanide of 
potash and sulphide of ammonium to the sizing 
water, and passes the sized paper through a thin 
solution of sulphate of magnesia or copper. If 
any attempt is made to remove writing from 
such paper by means of acids or alkalies, the 
tint of the paper is immediately changed. Ii 
any erasures are attempted, the colouring 
matter, which is only upon the surface, is 
removed. 


Danger or Kereprnc Fiowers In Apart- 
mEntTs.—The “ Voyenno-Meditsenski Journal” 
(Magazine of Military Medicine) reports the 
following interesting fact:—A lady living at 
St. Petersburg, who had always enjoyed good 
health, fell ill of intermittent fever of a mala- 
rious character. The attacks were soon dis- 
pelled by strong doses of quinine, but as soon as 
the lady returned to her usual life she was again 
seized by the same intermittent fever, and this 
went on for several months, and her doctor 
(Professor Eichwald) could not understand the 
cause of the permanence of the illness. At last 
he remarked the great number of plants which 
adorned the drawing-room. ‘The sick lady used 
to stay in her bedroom, where there were not 
flowers, when she was unwell, and the quinine 
had soon got the better of the fever, but as 
soon as the lady was well she sat in the draw- 
ing-room; the result was a new attack. At 
last Professor Eichwald insisted on all tne vases 
being taken away, and since that time the lady 
has entirely recovered from her long and pain- 
ful illness. The flowers, or, rather, the soil in 
the pots, exhale a sort of malarious gas under 
the influence of high temperature, and it is to 
this that the symptoms mentioned are doubtless 
due. 

Corns anD Warts.—Apply soft brown paper, 
moistened with spittle. A few dressings will 
remove them. 

To Remove Iron Spots rrom CLOTHING.— 
The spots are coloured blue with yellow prussiate 
of potash ; wash with caustic soda, treat it with 
oxalic acid, afterwards washing well with water. 
Treated directly with oxalic acid, only fresh 
spots disappear. 

To Cuzan Parint.—Smear a piece of flannel 
in common whiting, mixed to the consistency of 
common paste, in warm water. Rub the sur- 
face to be cleaned quite briskly, and wash oif 
with pure cold water. Grease spots will in this 
way be almost instantly removed, as well as 
other dirt, and the paint will retain its brii- 
liancy and beauty unimpaired. 

To Kir. Cockroacues.—Set a glazed baking- 
dish, filled with beer sweetened with coarse 
brown sugar, in the place infested, and place a 
board against it, as a bridge or ladder for the 
roaches to ascend. 

To Crean Carrets.—A solution of one part 
of ammonia and three of lukewarm water will, 
if well rubbed into carpets; take out all stains, 
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EXAGGERATION AND MATTER-OF-FACT. 





EXAGGERATION strikes one in a moment as 
the most common among colloquial misdemean- 
ours, though, providing it at once come from 
the heart, and have some “ method in it,” I 
think it by no means unpleasant, nor, with all 
its boldness, so apt to mislead as many figures 
of a more cold and balancing character. If a 
man give me the right spirit of things, I can 
allow him a little harmless licentiousness in 
piling up of quantities. If he do not distort 
and disguise, he may magnify, and will not 
deceive or offend me. Let him not confound 
black with white, and I will not quarrel with 
him about very black and very white. I 
should stipulate literally and formally for the 
“true stuff ;” but, secure of this,a man may 
intensify it as he pleases: I understand him; I 
know his ardent ways and liberal measures, and 
can at any time dilute him down to proof. 

There is an inborn tendency in the human 
mind (where there is mind) to amplification—to 
swell ont beyond the limits of nature and truth. 
Our souls are too big for our bodies, and our 
perceptions and impressions pitched too high for 
the scale and circumstances of the physical 
world in which we live. Our middle-size belies 
us: we are all Patagonians in our hearts and 
our tongues—little creatures with our fifteen 
hundred steps to a mile, who nevertheless find 
this earth, with its spare deserts and untrodden 
forests, too circumscribed for our free elbow- 
room. Our language, our descriptive phrases, 
however they may be tamed down in significa- 
tion by common use, have been framed as fora 
race of giants in a giant world. The more 
moderate among us, in describing the wonders 
of a gale of wind at sea, would scarcely be so 
narrow-minded as to talk of waves rising thirty 
or forty feet, instead of “mountains high.” 
How should you credit that a man could be wet 
through two coats, unless he asseverated that it 
rained “as if heaven and earth were coming to- 
gether,” at the least? ‘‘When the louse feeds,” 
says Buffon, “the blood is seen to rush likea 
torrent into the stomach.” Could one have said 
more, in severe justice, of a lion ? 

This sublimity of style will not bear to be 
tried by the nice weights and measures of truth, 
yet it is not always adopted with the simple 
intention to deceive. The difficulty, as well as 
the desire, of exciting attention, urges us into 
dishonest vehemenceand magnificent mis-state- 
ments. The world is sufficiently fastidious not 
to feel curiosity about familiar appearances, 
common forms, and trite opinions. The only 
resource then is in the extraordinary : the object 
is not to inform, but to surprise ; and for this 
purpose we are driven, not to our experience, 
but to our invention. We must create: the 
Alps will not do—we must pile Pelion upon 
QOssa. 

Considerable art, however, is necessary in 
these daring efforts, or they may fail to produce 
the notice which they aim at, or any notice at 
all. Mere over-grown exaggeration will not 
astonish us; if its gross bulk be not quickened 
with a due proportion of liveliness, it is only so 
much waste and darkness. Someof our modern 
dramatists give us heroes and heroines of a 
monstrous size and shape ; but, in their anxiety 
to make them big, they forget to make them 


‘menand women. As a ranting actor will tear 


apassion to rags, one of these improvident poets 
will blow it up till it is almost choked, and can- 
not speak to be understood. In their improve- 
ments upon the littleness of nature, they not 
only exceed her limits, but disfigure all her 
forms and proportions; they are faithful to 
neither the measure nor the pattern of her 
works. Their greatness is nothing but corpu- 
lency, uninformed with any principle of life and 
aetivity. We might bear a Cupid seven feet 


high, if he retained his accustomed beauty and 

sprightliness; but it is cruel to see our little 

favourite tumefied into a dull, unwieldy lump— 

a sort of anasarcous, or Daniel Lambert fairy— 

with no compensation for the change but in his 
. increased dimensions and stone-weight. 





This style of exaggeration is frequently em- 
ployed by persons of tame and unimpassioned 
spirits, and in their hands it is certainly a most 
deadening and overwhelming instrument. I know 
not how minds of such a temperament should 
deviate into such unsuitable vices, but so it is; 
we often see profound dulness troubled with a 
strange, lumbering ambition for the great and 
wonderful. We do not complain of these heavy 
fabulists that they strain, pervert, or obscure 
the truth: they convey no likelihood of it—no 
sign—no shadow; their uninspired exuberance 
falling upon you with the dead weight of sheer 
impossibility. There is often a perfidious 
solemnity and decorum in the general manner 
of the sort of persons I allude to, that adds 
greatly to the perplexity of their hearers. 

When a vivacious enthusiast bursts out into 
some violent description, his spirit, his look, 
tone, and gestures, at once alarm our watchful- 
ness and put us upon our guard. He has.no sly 
and indirect means of lulling our suspicions and 
cheating us into belief. He may have his lies, 
but they are lies which “ wear their hearts on 
their sleeves.” Not so with your slow, prosing 
hyperbolist, who with a steady eye doles out his 
cold extravagance and dull excess. You can 
come to no squares with him, yet you look at 
him and know not how to understand him. 
Nothing can be more puzzling. 

This anomalous variety excepted, I have 
rather a kindness than otherwise for a little 
honest exaggeration ; and every species of it, 
leaden or mercurial, is preferable, I am ready 
to maintain, to its opposite—cold-blooded and 
penurious exactness. The whole host of long- 
bow men, light troops and heavy, are far less 
annoying, and (paradoxical as it may appear) 
less hostile to the more essential parts of truth, 
than the little teasing tribe—the minute, hig- 
gling, worshippers of matter-of-fact. 

A man who in a transport of passion gives an 
undue extension to any determinate quantity of 
time or space, or anything else, does not exag- 
gerate in any ill sense; he deceives nobody 
except those without passion—the posts of the 
human race. His object is not to define a frigid 
reality as established by law, but to describe it 
according to the impression which it made, and 
was likely to make, upon his mind, under a 
particular state of excitement. He has no 
thought about “stubborn facts; he makes 
them, and very fairly, I think, malleable to his 
will, and susceptible of any variations of form 
that his feelings require. 

People were cool and collected when they set 
about making facts; and it is very hard thata 
man in a fury should be bound bythem. Ready- 
made facts will not suit him; they must be all 
purely hisown. He is above statutes and tables, 
and will own no allegiance to common rules and 
measures. 

Surely he must be a very heartless person 
who will not admit that an hour is not always 
neither more nor less than sixty minutes, and 
that a mile is not invariably only a mile. A 
matter-of-fact man has no conception of such an 
extravagance: he grants no indulgences ; law is 
law with him, and he will abide by it to death. 
A mile, he will have it, is a mile ; and the worst 
of it is, he has certain odious proofs and literal 
standards in his favour, which, backed by his 
oath, he will quote against a liberal adversary till 
there seems nothing left for it but to own that 
the blockhead is correct. In vain you strive to 
move him from his position by appealing to his 
passions or his imagination, these gifts in him 
(if he have them at all) being under such certain 
control that he carries them about with him as 
securely and ceremoniously as his gloves and his 
stick. Never hope to exasperate him into a 
thought of apostasy from absolute Cocker, 
London measure, oravoirdupois. He stands out 
for a fact ; and though it bestripped to positive 
nakedness, or robbed of its living marrow, he 
will still cling to it—still hug his bit of barren 
dryness, if it be but according to book and “ his 
bond.” 

I look upon these miserable fribblers as the 
most intolerable plagues that go about to dis- 
turb the ease, cordiality, and trusting freedom 
of familiar conversation. There is no speaking 





before them ; they lie in wait for every trivial 
lapse, and are ready to arrest on the spot every 
unimportant misnomer of time, or place, or 
person. They will.stop a good anecdote, just 
before its finest moment, to ask for its creden- 
tiais; and cut off the dénouement of a pathetic 
tale to question its parish. To pun in their 
presence would be as bad as to deny their 
existence: they and equivoque (the name is 
enough) could never be brought together but 
to fignt. 

The humour of the thing, too, is that these 
poor starvelings, with their bigoted strictness 
and peddling precision, set themselves up for 
lovers of truth. But the truth is not in them, 
nor for them. A little niggardly truth, perhaps, 
a crumb of certainty, they may pick up; but of 
truth, in its entire spirit—of “tne whole 
truth’’—they have no notion. They will dis- 
criminate between John and Thomas, and 
authenticate a day of the month with fatal 
accuracy, and, to secure such points, will let the 
whole interest of a story, catastrophe and all, 
pass by them, “like the wind which they regard 
not.” 

All that is warm, fiuent, and animating in 
discourse is husk and chaff to them, if there be 
not something that they can swear to. 

When the joke is complete, and the laugh has 
gone round, “ Now,” they will say, steadying 
themselves in their chairs, and collecting their 
powers, “ let us come to particulars.” 

With all their professed antipathy to exag- 
geration, they are themselves exaggerators of 
the most contemptible description—those who 
attach extravagant importance to trifles, and 
busy themselves to demonstate circumstances 
that are not worth a thought. 

There is something noble at least in the error 
of a man who exaggerates only what is in itself 
great and exalted; but he that would measure 
a hair, or weigh a feather, is guilty of an hyper- 
bole (if so generous a term is not too good for 
him) that admits of no excuse. These scrupu- 
lists—these baters down, are themselves far 
more remote from truth generally than those 
whom they are so pleased to charge with in- 
correctness. A man overpowered with thirst 
says that he could drink the Thames dry, and 
I believe him—that is, I very distinctly appre- 
hend that he is excessively thirsty. A matter- 
of-fact man would receive such an assertion as 
an insult, and would take upon himself to 
prove, if he could keep from passion, that it 
was, from the nature of things, an absolute 
falsehood. He would lay down the maximum 
of a possible draught, and the way would be 
clear before hjm. He has no allowance for the 
natural language of an eager appetite; but 
summons up his soul, with all its experience, to 
justify the capacity of a quart pot. A lover 
about to be separated for a few weeks from his 
mistress affirms that he shall not see her again 
for ages; and he is perfectly right, or what man 
of spirit would condescend to fall in love? Who 
shall put definite limits to the duration of a 
week, a day, or an hour, spent in the absence or 
the presence of a mistress? The lover, with 
his weeks a century long, tells you pretty 
plainly that he is desperately impatient—tells 
you the truth, I contend, in contempt of any 
little huckster in matter-of-fact, who would 
compute the ardours of a lover with the same 
beggarly exactness with which he would mea- 
sure a yard of tape, or compare the dates of a 
butcher’s bill. 

I was walking once in company with two 

rsons, one of whom was a fine, precipitate, ad 
ibitum fellow, warm of heart, and hasty of 
tongue; the other, a simple, direct man, who 
looked at things in their just proportions, and 
was nice even to the smallest fractions in all 
his affirmations. Briefly, I was with an enthu- 
siast and a matter-of-fact man. The former 
was miserable, and had every reason to be so, 
in regard both to his existing condition and his 
future prospects. He suddenly broke forth: 

«“T never + to be in any way better off 
than the wretched beggar there before us.” 

« Yes, yes,” interposed his friend, more readily 
than was usual with him, “ with prudence you 
may be a degree better as long as you live.” 
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The warm man could not bear this, and he 
angrily retorted : 

“Now, d—— it! can you never be a little 
less precise? You mean, I suppose, to comfort 
me; yet what consolation is it to be assured 
that Iam and may be just a degree—after your 
freezing manner, a strict, exemplary degree— 
above the lowest of my species ?” 

The other still kept his temper, and insisted, 
modestly but resolutely, “that a degree wasa 
degree ;” and there the matter ended. 

Affecting to worship Truth, the matter-of-fact 
man sees her not in her full majesty ; but over- 
looks her covering robes and flowing draperies 
(to speak of something more than “tne naked 
truth”) to fasten upon a button. He would 
mention no particulars of the great storm with 
such unqualified satisfaction as that it com- 
menced exactly at twenty-three minutes past 
four a.m. on the 6th November, a.p. 1723. Of 
facts of mind and feeling he makes no account; 
he must have facts in a ring-fence—realities of 
the almanack. He cares not to hear that a man 
died; he must know WHERE he died and WHEN 
he died. 

Persons of this stamp make excellent law- 
yers; they should never travel out of Westmin- 
ster Hall. In the intricacy and darkness of the 
law, there is an obvious fitness in that watchful 
jealousy which would as soon see a kingdom 
overthrown as a name or date abused. 

Buta matter-of-fact man will carry the cap- 
tious spirit of a legal process into his moral judg- 
ments—turn lawyer against himself, cross- 
question the evidence of his own heart, cheat 
himself, against his broadest convictions, into 
a kind of accidental innocence, deliver himself 
from a piece of conscious roguery, because his 
name is not Timothy. He has always some 
petty fiaw, or lucky difference, that will suffice, 
at a pinch, fora “ not guilty” —after the manner 
of the charity boy who robbed a woman’s 
orchard, and being asked whether that was the 
way in which he performed his “duty to his 
neighbour,” replied that the old lady lived in 
another parish. 

Fame avers that Mr. Shuffle cheated the 
other night at cards to the amount of thirteen 
shillings and sixpence, and that, therefore, he 
is a knave; against which decision he contends 
that the sum was only twelve shillings, and that 
therefore he is an honest man. 

Mr. D—— is universally reported to be al- 
ways drunk; he is mightily out of humour, 
however, with so gross a charge, and makes out 
clearly enough that he was sober on part of last 
Thursday, and the whole of Palm Sunday. 

Mrs. I'—— is said to wear a wig, at which 
she is grievously offended, proving that she 
wears only a front, and that even that does not 
cover more than three-fourths of her head. 

There is no defence against such slanderous 
imputations as these but patience; the inno- 
cent, we see, are not safe. 

“Tam accustomed,” says Voltaire, “to bear 
patiently the invectives of an ill-natured world; 
in this respect resembling the ladies, who are 
often accused of having had twenty lovers, 
when they never exceeded three.” 

Matter-of-fact men, again, it might be thought, 
would form admirable soldiers; and so they 
would, no doubt, as far as a formal attention to 
tae petty detail of an imperious discipline could 
make them so; but such a habit would not 
often be found combined, I fancy, with the im- 
petuous heroism and daring which, as Bona- 
parte was the first in modern times to prove, is 
so much more effective as an instrument of war 
than a dull system of rigorous drilling and in- 
tricate manoeuvres. 

The Germans are matter-of-fact soldiers—no 
troops being so remarkable, more by force of 
education, I believe, than of natural tempera- 
ment, for their submission to an unvarying 
formality in all their martial movements. They 
do nothing extempore; nothing by accident— 
surrendering themselves up, as Madame de 

Staél says, to “a sort of pedantic tactics,” in the 
place of liveliness and enterprise. They would 


despise defeat if “according to rule,” and 
scarcely prize victory if in opposition to it. 
Methodical and predetermined in all their pro- 





ceedings, you may calculate to the division of a 
degree what they can do and will do; but 
never expect from them one of those fine hare- 
brained and dazzling exploits, whicn are some- 
times achieved by more flighty spirits, under 
the impulse only of a stubborn will and reckless 
confidence. 

I remember a curious instance of military 
exactness in the conduct of a soldier (a German 
by the way) who was stationed, many yearsago, 
as a sentinel on Margate Pierhead during a 
night-storm of tremendous violence, in the 
course of which nearly the whole pier was de- 
stroyed by an irruption of the sea, the high- 
street of the town undermined, and many of 
the ‘houses washed down. In this dreadful 
night, which was made more bitter by a fall of 
snow and intense cold, the poor fellow stuck to 
his station till his life was in the most imminent 
danger. He was found by some seamen, who 
went to his relief, clinging to a post, and with 
great difficulty maintaining his nold against the 
sea which dashed over nim, and which, not 
long after his removal, swept away the very 
ground on which he had stood, and made a free 
passage into the harbour. When he was asked 
how he could be such a fool as to stay there 
only to be drowned, he briefly said that ‘he 
had no thought of moving till he was relieved, 
and that it still wanted a full half-nour to the 
time.” 

Had this devotedness to duty and contempt 
of danger been shown for any useful or gener- 
ous purpose, I could have worshipped the man; 
but I have no great consideration for the mere 
steady stupidity whicn could hold him fast at 
such a moment, and at such a risk, when he 
had no worthier pretence than his respect for 
the formalities of the parade. This man, who 
would not stir from his useless post to save his 
own life, would not have stirred, I suspect, to 
save the whole town from destruction. And 
herein is the danger of trusting too freely to 
such minds on the strength only of their slavish 
docility and literal obedience. They are very 
well while the road is straight, but they are 
lost without resource whenever they come to a 
turning. My affection, I confess, is for men of 
a warmer, more adventurous and inventive kind, 
who, in spite of their occasional errors of exag- 
geration and precipitancy, are, take them for 
all in all, better framed for the mingled and 
shifting circumstances of human action and 
suffering. 


THE HEARTS OF THREE 
GOOD WOMEN. 


BY PIERRE LECLERCQ. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


““t MUST BE DEAD TO ALL IN PONDCOURT 
HOUSE FROM NOW.” 








Tux telegram to Miss Witchwood, which Eve 
had written at Godrey’s dictation, was followed 
by another from Godrey himself, which tho- 
roughly perplexed her. 

The telegram from Eve, notwithstanding the 
joy it gave Miss Witchwood, had, in its perfect 
freedom from detail and information generally, 
considerably mystified and distressed her. She 
anticipated that some dire revelations would 
accompany the return of her niece—she yearned 
for that return, and yet she feared it. The 
telegram from Godrey doubled the mystery, the 
distress, and the fear. 

It. was as follows: 

“Sue is safe and well, but we cannot come 
to you till late to-night, by the last train. Ask 
me for no explanation in her presence. Have 
prepared for her the bedroom in which she 
slept previous to my first coming to your house, 
witn the same surroundings as then. These 
injunctions are given by Doctor Pask as neces- 
sary to her health and happiness. Do not meet 
us at the railway station.” 


With every faith in Godrey and Dr. Pask 
Miss Witchwood obeyed these injunctions to the 
letter. 

“She is coming to me mad, or worse—dis- 
honoured !”” she whispered to herself over and 
over again on that long, wearying day of doubt 
and anxiety; and at that thought her angel- 
like face flusned angrily, and her pure heart 
rebelled against some unknown one—the cauze 
of the one or the other. 

“Well!” she whispered, too, at other times 
during that day, whose minutes seemed to be 
hours, and whose hours seemed to be days, “ she 
wili not seem black in God’s eyes, wnatever she 
has done. He will judge her as she should be 
juaged, and I eare little for anything else in 
the way of censure. If she has been disgraced 
—ah, me! I will teach her to forget it. If her 
poor brain has been entirely overtnrown, past 
all recovery What is the use of speculating 
in tnis manner? My poor child is to be placed 
under her mother’s care again. No more evil 
can befall ner. I must learn to forget injuries 
and worldly considerations—to be oniy deeply 
grateful to God that through Mr. Overside she 
wili be restored to we once more.” 

Tne long, wearving day of doubt and anxiety 
gave place at last to a dull, dusky evening, 
which in its turn slowly departed and gave room 
toa warm, Oppressive nignt. 

Godrey ana Eve arrived at Pondcourt by the 
last train. A closed cab conveyed them to 
Pondcourt House. 

Mrs. Barrycourt and the servants did not (oy 
Miss W itechwood’s order) appear in tne hall ef 
Pondcourt House on Eve’s return. Miss Witch- 
wood opened the door nerself directly the open- 
ing and shutting of the iron gate was heard, 
but she did not rush out and meet them. She 
simply stood on the stone steps—waiting=— 
trembling from head to foot. 

For s-veral moments after their eyes first met 
there was no word spoken on either side. Tere 
were tears, sobs, kisses, and.strange, hysterical, 
inarticulate murmurs of delight, put no actually 
spoken word. 

Tne first words that were spoken during those 
exquisite moments were spoken by Miss Witch- 
wood—not to the niece whom sne clasped 30 
tightly, but to Godrey, who was standing by, 
with his eyes bent on the ground. Even while 
her arms encircled, after so long an absence, 
her poor, sobbing, wondering child, she did not 
forget to wnom she owed the joy of that em- 
brace. Sine disengaged one nand, and with it 
grasped Godrey’s. 

“TI knew you would keep your promise, best 
of friends,” she said ; “I knew I should receive 
her as I wished—from your hands, Mr. Over- 
side! my brother!” 

Godrey was near to being a very girl again. 

He made no answer, but as she released his 
hand he raised his eyes. 

We have written already of the eloquent but 
silent language of Miss Witchwood’s eyes. As 
Godrey looked at her, after she had said those 
kind words, she spoke to him in that way. 

Eve’s face was buried on Miss Witcnwood’s 
bosom, and Eve’s left hand was resting on Miss 
Witchwood’s right shoulder. Miss Witchwood 
glanced significantly at Eve’s ringless left 
hand, and then looked at Godrey inquiringly. 

Godrey answered her silent question. 

He took Eve’s wedding-ring from his waist- 
coat pocket, held it up, and nodded his head to 
Miss Witchwood. 

Godrey had with difficulty removed Eve’s 
wedding-ring from her finger while she had 
been sleeping in the railway carriage. 

With no words frcm Eve, but expressions of 
endearment, Miss Witchwood, at a sign from 
Godrey, led Eve into her old bedroom. 

“TI will wait for you,” whispered Godrey to 
Miss Witchwood. “Come to me when she 
sleeps.” 

Miss Witchwood and Eve, each with her arm 
round the other’s waist, ascended the stairs. 
Godrey entered the drawing-room. He had not 
long to wait for Miss Witchwood, for in little 
more than half an hour, and long before Mrs. 
Barrycourt had exnausted her stock of questions, 








she entered the room. 
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There was an expression of great uneasiness 
upon her face. She looked at Godrey inquir- 
ingly. 

“Explain it all to me, dear Mr. Overside,” 
she said. ‘ The strangeness of her return has 
perplexed me almost as much as her flight. I 
know you have much to tell me—much I do not 
doubt that will be painful for you to tell and 
me to hear. I will hear ail patiently and 
calmly, but I must ask you one question first, 
please.” 

Yes.” 

‘* Since’ she arrived she has scarcely uttered 
a word, saving your name and mine; she has 
kissed and embraced me passionately, but as 
if she were kissing me in her sleep, and i 

“ Unnatural as it seems,” interrupted Godrey, 
**she fellinto a sound slumber shortly after you 
entered the bedroom ?” 

«Exactly. That is the question. 
the cause of this?” 

“An opiate administered to her by Dr. Pask,”’ 
replied Godrey. ‘Don’t be alarmed, my dear 
Miss Witchwood, for he is the prince of 





What is 


doctors.” 


**T can understand that, but——” 

“This opiate will serve two purposes. She is 
ill, and need sleep, even if artificial. The in- 
structions that I gave you in my telegram are 
connected with the other purpose. Let me 
begin at the beginning, and tell you ail I know 
of her sad story, part of which I have gleaned 
from her delirious ravings in my lodging iast 
night. Be prepared for a sad, shocking tale of 
crime and deception, and bear this in mind at 
the start, Miss Witchwood—she has been a 
wife ; she is a widow!” 

“My Eve! Goon. I will not interrupt you 
by a word or gesture, Mr. Overside. Let me 
know all!” 

He told her all he knew of the wretched his- 
tory in as clear a manner as he could. Of by 
what delusion, placed on her by Sheene, she 
had been decoyed from her home, he knew 
nothing. 

The two facts—that Eve had been decoyed 
from her home by the impression that her act 
would procure the mutual nappiness of Godrey 
and Miss Witchwood, and that Sheene had died, 
not as he imagined himself, by his own mistake, 
but by the hand of Grules—were facts which 
never came to their knowledge. 

She spent a wildly delirious night at my 
lodging. Inthe morning I summoned Pask to 
her,” said Godrey. ‘‘ He had an hour’s conver- 
sation with her, which calmed her. He said, 
‘Telegraph to her aunt so-and-so, and then let 
me know everything about this poor child that 
you know yourself. Her condition, mentally 
and bodily, is most precarious. If you and 
Miss Witenwood will co-operate witn me in 
what will seem to you a wild pian, I think I may 
be able to do some good. Much, however, 
depends on what you have to tell me about 
her.’” 

« Pask and I,” continued Godrey, “ had along 
consultation about Miss Elworth—I must still 
call her by that name—and, after putting my 
knowledge of her to his, he arrived at the con- 
clusions which, at my request, he has written in 
this letter addressed to you.” 

Godrey handed Dr. Pask’s letter to Miss 
Witchwood. As she opened the letter with 
trembling fingers, she said, with a stifled sigh: 

“ My poor pet is doomed! I read it in your 
manner and your words, Mr. Overside.” 

“Dr. Pask’s letter will show you that there 
is a chance—a faint one, but still a chance that 
she may recover. It rests with you, Miss 
Witchwood, whether his apparently odd sugges- 
tion shall be acted on. The letter will sadden 
you, but you must learn sooner or later 
that——” 

Godrey stopped speaking, walked tothe other 
end of the room, and gazed through the closed 
window at the dark night. His heart was full 
and dull with trouble. 

“Why did I let Farrands recommend me?” 
he thought. “All this misery bas sprung 
trom my coming here. How bitterly, in her 
heart of hearts, she would nate me were she not 
Miss Witcnwood and innocent of hate !’” 





Miss Witchwood opened Dr. Pask’s letter and 
read it. 
It ran thus: 


* Dear Mapam,—At Mr. Overside’s request, 
I have taken the sad case of your niece into my 
consideration, and written you here my opinion 
on it. Botn mentally and pnysically she is in 
a critical condition, and I much fear that unless 
some strong measures be taken to divert her 
mind from her intensely passionate attacament 
to Mr. Overside, and from her wild and intricate 
ideas concerning her unfortunate marriage, that 
she will become not only quite irresponsiole, but 
dangerous to herself and others. Her mind, in 
short, is altogether in a most confused and dis- 
ordered state, and I am afraid that even if it 
were not so, a delusion, that from some unknown 
cause your happiness is only to be obtained by 
her death or absence from you, does so entirely 
possess her, that unless it be rooted out, suicide, 
or, at least, flight from your protection, must 
inevitably ensue. 

«IT must either write in plain terms, or write 
to no purpose, wherefore, I trust you will pardon 
my trespass on a still more delicate part of your 
niece’s condition. 

“IT regret, then, to have to give it as my 
opinion that her marriage will result in her 
death. I fear that she will not live to bear the 
triai which would otherwise fall upon her some 
few monthshence. Itis, however, within the 
bounds of probability that she may survive that 
coming trial, but only with ner mind freed im- 
mediately of the corrupted, entangled, bewilder- 
ments which are now harrowing it beyond all 
dgscription. Taking in serious consideration all 
that I nave heard respecting her, her youth, 
and her critical condition, I state it as my 
opinion, unhesitatingly (naving had much ex- 
perience in cases of this description), that the 
most important point at present is that her 
brain should be cleared of its turbulent thoughts 
and fancies. 

“This, with diligence, I think you can 
achieve ; but I must beg of you to entertain no 
sanguine expectations of her ultimate recovery. 
In so hopeless a case nothing should be dis- 
carded as an empiricism. What I have to pro- 
pose is not one, though at first sight it may 
appear otherwise. 

“T advise that you destroy all her present 
delusions by placing her under one delusion. 
Having once settled her mind, which is now at 
a crisis, it would become almost soundly estab- 
lisned, and in the happy event of her surviving 
in this state for some montis from the present 
time, it would not be unsafe, and, undoubtedly, 
it would be necessary, to undeceive her entirely. 
In, on the other hand, the unnappy event of her 
dying before the period of her confinement, no 
explanation of her position would be necessary. 
So that in either case, if you act on the sugges- 
tion, for which I am partly indebted to Mr. 
Overside’s intelligence, advantage to her in one 
way or another must result from it—that is to 
say, it will strengthen her to bear her trial, if 
she lives so long, and will tend to calm her last 
weeks on earth if she do not. 

** Mental tranquillity is at once what I desire 
in her; and at present mental tranquillity only. 
This, I am confident, with great care, you can 
procure her, by deluding her, when she tho- 
roughly recovers from the effects of my opiate, 
into the belief that she has been dangerously 
ill for some months—that during that time she 
has been almost constantly delirious—that she 
was taken ill some hours before Mr. Overside 
first came to the house—that she has never seen 
Mr. Overside, whom you will describe to her on 
your experience of a few days in far from flat- 
tering terms—that there is no such person as 
Mr. Sheene, et cetera, et cetera: briefly, that 
the real incidents of her life, from tne day of 
Mr. Overside’s first arrival at Pondcourt House 
until now (which you will represent to her as 
the day of her perfect recovery), are but the 
fancies of her delirium—that she has not left 
Pondcourt house since old, and, if needs be, dis- 
honest, Mr. Overside first arrived. 

“TI have every faith in your ability to accom- 
plish this delicate and difficult task, and the 





faint hope I have of your niece’s recovery is 
founded on the hope that you will act on this 
suggestion with all despatch and carefulness. 
“Tam, dear madam, your most faithful ser- 
vant, “ STepHen Pask.” 


There the extraordinary letter ended. 

As Miss Witchwood’s eyes scanned the last 
words of it, the letter fell from her cold, tremb- 
ling hands. 

Godrey came from the window and spoke to 
her huskily. 

“Can I say anything to you, Miss Witch- 
wood? Can I do anything for you?” 

“Na? 

“Forgive me for troubling you now,” he 
whispered, for standing before her in her great 
silent, tearless grief, ne felt as though he were 
standing by the dead, or in a churen, and that 
he could speak to her only in most hushed 
tones. 

“Forgive me for troubling you now, but I 
must ask it. Have you made up your mind ?” 

Tou” 

«You will try this faint, only chance ?” 

mat 

She stared before her vacantly. 
again after a few moments of silence. 

** Good-bye, Miss Witchwood.” 

“So soon? Ah, yes, I had forgotten; you 
must go at once; she may wake; you must 
never see her again, of course.” 

“No; I must be dead to all in Pondcourt 
House from now,” he said, in a broken voice ; 
* so this is good-bye for ever. I would like tos 
say much of my regrets that my accepting that 
unfortunate engagement has——” 

““No, please; I, on my side, would like to 
speak of my gratitude, but—but—you will 
understand it. Iam so very, very miserable, 
Mr. Overside. Don’t speak again; you wish 
me success in the great task before me. I know 
you. Words are not wanted.” 

She rose from her chair and shook his hand 
warmly, although her own was so cold and life- 
less. 
“* Good-bye,” she said. ‘ You have been a 
brother to me. God bless you always!” 

* Farewell.” 

** No, not likethat! You are my brother, you 
know, and I am old and broken, and this is a 
life parting perhaps, and so good-bye !” 

She raised herseif and softly kissed his fore- 
head. 

And so they parted. 


He spoke 





“CHAPTER XLV. 
“GIVE ME YOUR HAND, MR..OVERSIDE !” 


Ir may be remembered that Mr. Farrands 
once said to Miss Witchwood the words: ‘* May 
I ask the question, ‘Will you be my wife?’ 
six months hence ?” also that Miss Witchwood 
replied, “ Why should you, Mr. Farrands? You 
have asked that already. One question can only 
have one answer. I have given it!” 

On the morning after Godrey said his truly 
sad “farewell” to Miss Witchwood, and while 
Eve was still sleeping the slumber that had 
been produced by the opiate, Miss Witchwood 
received a short but passionately eloquent note 
from Mr. Farrands. 

He knew that he had not risen one iota in her 
estimation, even if he had not fallen, which he 
doubted, and his once sanguine hopes had al- 
ready forsaken him when he penned that note. 
He preferred actual misery to feebdle suspense. 
If she accepted him, he would be the happiest 
man on God's earth. If she refused him, she 
would neither see nor hear of him again. He 
expected a refusal; he had planned out his life 
in the expectation of it. 

He begged for an immediate answer, and 
despite of her heavy trouble, Miss Witchwood 
granted his petition. By return of post she 


sent him her reply—a determined but courteous 
“No,” and an outline of Eve’s story, as a vin- 
dication against the false accusation he had 
brought against Mr. Overside. 

“T expected that reply,” he said to himseif, 
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some minutes after he had read Miss Witch- 
wood’s note, “‘and yet it falls upon me like a 
thunderbolt. I have spent my best years in 
thinking of her and her purity. Ban! I will 
spend my last another way. I have been toil- 
ing here that I might lay a magnificent fortune 
at her feet; it is time to leave off the useless 
work.” 

On the following morning Godrey, pale and 
nervous, called at the banking-house, near 
Lombard Street, and entered Mr. Farrands’ 
private room with far more ease and confidence 
than when he entered it at the commencement 
of this history. 

All in the room (saving the two men) was 
unchanged. 

“Good morning,” said Godrey, bluntly; “I 
called here yesterday, but you were out, Mr. 
Farrands.” 

As he said that he looked at the banker, in 
whose face he saw his own paleness and ner- 
vousness reflected; he saw, too, that much of 
the haughty indolence, respectability, and re- 
sponsibility had vanished from the banker; he 
noticed, too, that a letter in Miss Witcnwood’s 
bold, masculine handwriting was lying on the 
banker’s desk. It was her refusal. 

“What do you require, Mr. Overside? 
Money?” asked Mr. Farrands. 

“Excuse me,” said Godrey, “ but does that 
letter acquaint you with the fact that I have re- 
stored Miss Elworth to her aunt ?” 

, The banker put the letter in his pocket care- 
ully. 

* “T congratulate you on your excellent breed- 

ing,’ he said. ° 

*‘T asked you a question, Mr. Farrands.” 

* Well, you shall have an answer ; it does.” 

“And of the circumstances of my finding 
her ?” 

“It does.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Farrands,” said Godrey. 
«That will save time. Now that you have Miss 
Witchwood’s word for it, perhaps you will 
testify to me (for my own satisfaction only) 
that I had no hand in Miss Elworth’s abduc- 
tion.” 

“ Pernaps!- I am glad you. consider it a 
mattee of doubt.” 

Mr. Farrands commenced to hum a tune 
softly. 

“T have no doubt about the matter at all,” 
said Godrey, warmly.. “Call me ungrateful, if 
you will, but the kindnesses you have done me 
are forgotten for ever. You have paid yourself 
for them by pleasing your own contemptible 
arrogance, by humbling me, insulting me, and 
trying to blacken me in the eyes of one whom I 
respect profoundly, of one whose good opinion is 
all I care for, ali T own on earth. By God, you 
shall beg my pardon for that !”’ 

Mr. Farrands regarded him with the deepest 
interest—almost with admiration. 

* Be careful,” he said. ‘You are poor. I 
am still ready to serve you, but-——” 

« D——n your money!” interrupted Godrey. 
** My wounded honour is a more serious affair 
than your paltry gold and silver.” 

** You will regret this, sir!” 

“Never! I am speaking passionate words, 
but Iam not carried away by my rage. I shall 
never regret those words. Apologize !”’ 

Mr. Farrands rose from his chair and paced 
the room. He stopped and faced Godrey. There 
were tears in the banker’s eyes. 

“Give me your hand, Mr. Overside,” said he. 

Godrey hesitated. The banker held forth his 
own and smiled faintly. Obeying an unaccount- 
able impulse, Godrey placed his hand in the 
banker’s. For the first time and for the last 
time, too, Mr. Farrands gave Godrey the tight 
nandshake of true friendship. 

“My boy, from your birth I have been mis- 
taken in you,” said Mr. Farrands, in a tone of 
voice that was strange alike to the speaker and 
the hearer. “I have been prejudiced against you 
from the first. From a sense of duty I have 
befriended you slightly; but—but I have hated 
you, Godrey! Do not ask why. There were 
circumstances between your father and me of 
which you know nothing, of which I will say 
nothing. Your true, noble, honourable charac- 


ter has been dawning on me gradually—yow are 
the image of your father to-day. I—I loved 
your father. Godrey, I know you. Iam going 
abroad, and I shall never return to England ; 
thank God! my false ideas of you have been re- 
vealed to me in their deformity. Good-bye. 
You were right tod——-n my money. You are 
richer than I in yourself—your proud but rightly 
proud self. I beg yourpardon. There, youare 
satisfied ? Now go, my boy, and may God prosper 
ou !” 

And so they parted—never to meet again. 

Mr. Farrands, two days after this (to Godrey) 
unaccountable alteration in his bearing to Mr. 
Overside, started for the Continent, in company 
with a valet, a lady’s-maid, a French cook, and 
a huge quantity of sealskin and jewellery, in 
which was enclosed a bright-haired lady of pre- 
possessing ap) 


nent, he had a long interview with his lawyer, 
who was also an intimate friend of his, and had 
known him in his boyhood. 

““Now,” said.¢he lawyer to Mr. Farrands, 
duzing that interview, “ your will is completed. 
Everything goes.to tne Hospital with the ex- 
ception of the few small legacies and this fifty 
thousand. pounds !” 

As Mr. W. H. Meldon, the lawyer, said “ fifty 
thousand pounds,” he laid his hand on a packet 
of debentures, shares, and sundry other papers 
representing that amount of money, and looked 
inquiringly at his client. 

. ©The fifty thousand pounds will go to Godrey 
Overside at my death, togetner with tnat sealed 
letter from me,” said Mr. Farrands, “I do not 
want to mention him in my will. I want you, 
my dear Meldon, to take charge of this money 
and this letter, and to deliver taem to him when 
I am dead.” 

' “Have you acknowledged him?” asked the 
lawyer. , 

“No. I wish to spare him the knowledge 
that I suspected her who bore him for so many 
years,” returned the banker. 

«Excuse an old friend, but—have you told 
him that he is the son of your late unhappy 
wife in this letter that I am to give him at some 
very distant period, I hope ?” 

“No! ave written, ‘I defrauded your 
father of fifty thousand pounds! The enclosed 
is your right,’ ” said Mr. Farrands. 

“Why do you write this falsehood ?” 

« Because, Meldon, he is as proud as I was,” 
answered the banker. “IfI were to say, ‘My 
cursed jealousy sent your mother to an early 
grave, and made me think you for years the 
son of another man! he would say (God bless 
him !), ‘My mother was true! D n the 
money! I will not touch it, for it belongs to 
one who suspected her of evil!” 

«Then you believe now that your suspicions 
were unfounded ?” 

“TImplicitly! God help me! What a great 
man he might have been if I had treated him 
from the first as if he were what he is, my 
son !” 

“My dear Farrands, I am afraid that in 
reality the idea that your jealousy was causeless, 
and that the lad was after all your son, has 
been haunting you for many years,” said the 
lawyer. 

“It has, Meldon,” returned Mr. Farrands. 
« Like a hell my life has been to me. The more 
I became convinced of my injustice, the more I 
feared to confess it to myself, the more I hated 
him (poor boy!), though never heartily—never 
heartily !”” 

“He is never to know the true story of his 
parentage, then ?” 

“TI have considered it from all points of 
view. He would refuse the money, and execrate 
the memory of the husband who wrongly sus- 
pected the wife—nis mother. Never!’’ said Mr. 
Farrands. 

“ Positively the money is to come to him, as 
a debt owed by you to his father ?” 

«Exactly, Meldon. He is too much of a 
gentleman to earn much for himself or receive 
money from a father who had behaved so sin- 
fully to him and his mother,’ returned Mr. 











Farrands. ‘“ He is happy in the belief that his 


pearance. 
Before, however, he departed for the Conti-.}. 





parents were poor, honest and happy. He must 
not be disturbed in that belief.” 

«'T'nen my instructions are completed,” said 
the lawyer, “‘and everything is in good order. 
You can rely on me to guard your boy’s fifty 
thousand pounds with the greatest care, Far- 
rands. You know what I have always said on 
the matter: ‘ Yours! as much yours as your 
own hand.’ I am as glad as if you had left 
the money tome. Hope the lad will be a long 
time before he gets it, though! Of? Well, 
good-bye, my old friend, and happy days!” 

“Mind! He is never to learn the name of 
his true parents, Meldon !” said Mr. Farrands. 

“Silent. as the grave, sir! Come back soon. 
Bon voyage, and mf best respects to the Conti- 
nent.” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
“1 AM DEAD TO ALL I CARE FOR!” 


“TI must be dead to all in Pondcourt House 
from now,” Godrey had said to Miss Witchwood, 
when she told him tnat she had resolved on 
acting vn Dr. Pask’s suggestion concerning 
Eve. ' 

Assuredly. 

If Dr. Pasik’s plan were to sueceed and to 
save Eve's life, most certainly the essential 
point was that Eve should never see Mr. Over- 
side again, nor anything appertaining in any 
way to him. He was to be represented to her 
as the exact opposite of what she fancied him 
tobe. He was to be (from Miss Witchwood’s 
pretended short experience of him).old, ugly, 
talentless, vulgar, mercenary, and altogether 
ignoble and utterly uninteresting. In short, in 
order to strengthen poor Eve’s faint chance of 
life, it was necessary, as Dr. Pask saw it, that 
she should neither see nor hear one actual 
thing, nor one true word respecting the real 
Mr. Overside. Godrey Overside, as we know 
him, was to be a shadow, the delirium of a pro- 
tracted illness. 

To Godrey this necessity was an ineffably sad 
one, Miss Witchwood’s happiness was his chief 
desire, and Miss Witchwood could only be happy 
with Eve well and strong by her side. So Miss 
Witchwood’s happiness was only to be obtained 
by Godrey’s severing his connection with Pond- 
court House completely—by his never seeing nor 
communicating with her again. So long as Eve 
lived (and he prayed that she should live long 
most fervently) he must be dead to Miss Witch- 
wood. 

Godrey was no complete hero, yet there was 
a strong tinge of the heroic in his great love 
for Miss Witchwood. It needed a man who held 
within him unrevealed germs of greatness even 
tolove in the way he loved—it needed a man 
who might have become great under different 
circumstances to those which had surrounded 
Godrey’s childhood and boyhood to pray as 
he prayed, sincerely from the depths of his 
heart, that God would grant long life to Eve, 
to pray fervently for nis own life-misery (per- 
fect isolationfrom Miss Witchwood) so that the 
woman he reverenced might be happy. 

Mr. Farrands’ strange words and altered 
manner made but a faint impression on Godrey’s 
mind. He was pleased that the banker had 
confessed himself mistaken in him, and apolo- 
gized. He had never had any affection for Mr. 
Farrands, and he determined that he would 
only trouble him again when he was able to 
pay him the money that he owed. Let us state 
in this place that the secret of Godrey’s birth 
died unspoken with his father and Mr. Meldon, 
the lawyer—that Godrey never for an instant 
susvected that Mr. Farrands was his father. 

Godrey wanted to be alone. He wanted 
change of scene andair. There was no attrac- 
tion to him in London, with its sad, silent voices 
of Sheene, his own quest for Eve, and dead 
little Annie. 

“«T am dead to all I care for,” he said to him- 
self, somewhat bitterly, “and soI may as well 
perform the last ceremony and bury myself.” 

So he finished his second picture, sold it to 
the dealer who had bought his first and sold it 
for five times the amount which he had given 
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[SHE DISENGAGED ONE HAND, AND WiTH IT GRASPED GODREY’S. ] 


for it, made arrangements about future pictures, 
and then studied a map of England, to the end 
of discovering some quiet little town or village 
by the sea. 

He found one on the west coast, and on the 
day that Mr. Farrands started on his conti- 
nental tour, Godrey arrived at the village by 
the sea. He hired two rooms in a pretty little 
cottage that belonged to a well-to-do fisherman 
and his family. 

“ How long might the London gentleman be 
going to stop, mother ?” the fisherman inquired 
of his wife, when he came home and heard that 
a lodger was installed in his cottage. 

“ Well, father,” said the wife, “ when I asked 
him, he said, ‘ P’r’aps till he died.’ ” 

** Consumption ?” 

“Well, maybe.” 

« P’r’aps he’s out of his mind.” 

“ Very likely, father.” 

But the fisherman and his wife and his chil- 
dren soon discovered that their new lodger was 
neithera lunatic nor a consumptive—they found 
him rather to bea right good fellow, without 
a particle of pride, very sad, and deeply 
thoughtful, certainly when he was alone and 
thought himself unobserved, but always bright 
and kind toall the inmates of the little cottage, 
up to whose door, in rough weather, the sea 
would threateningly dance. 

Particularly by such persons as they, Godrey 
had, throughout his life, alwayy become 
quickly liked and respected. The fisherman 
listened to Godrey’s words as the words of some 
ancient sage. It soon became a standing jest 
between the fisherman, his wife, and Godrey, 
that “ mother had fallen in love with Mr. Over- 
side.” The fisherman’s children certainly loved 
him. The majority of the inhabitants of the 
little village touched caps when they passed. 

“None of your tourist putting on business 
about him,” they said. “ Seems to be made of 
the right stuff. Thrashed old Mike into a jelly 
the other night, ’cause he was lashing his dog. 
Carried a little girl two mile in his arms to the 
doctor’s, cause she’d been run over, the next 


morning. He could fight any two men here, } 


and he’s as soft-hearted asa girl. Want more 
of his sort in these parts, and in other parts, 
too.’ 

He was, though, most dreadfully sad. His 
love for Miss Witchwood was so vast, boundless, 
deep, that he felt sometimes as though his mind 
were tottering under the weight of it, as if his 
heart were about to burst. 

The quiet, uneventful life that he led at the 
silent little village by the sea was the most 
dangerous life that he could ‘have fixed on. 
Sometimes the extent and strength of his love 
almost alarmed him—sometimes the strange 
thoughts which his love sent flying through his 
brain completely terrified him; he could not 
trace their sourcee—whence had they come into 
his brain P when ? how ? why ? 

“Love is too tame and common a word by 
which to express this passion or passions of 
mine,” he would often whisper to himself; “it 
is more like the fanaticism of religion! It is 
an unfathomable madness that possesses me, 
mysterious, musical, unspeakable!” 

His love coloured all that he saw, heard, 
thought, touched, or said. There seemed to be 
for him in each atom of the world (visible and 
invisible) a something that it did not possess 
for other men. 

His love opened his mind’s eye to the divine 
beauty of this world of God’s, and to the blind- 
ness of ignorant humanity, Miss Witchwood 
showed him—tTRuTH! 

Oh! how dearly he adored her ! 

*T love the love I bear her,” he had written, 
and now he found that he loved the world and 
all that was in it for the sake of his poor, hope- 
less, killing, unutterable love, for the sake of 
Miss Witchwood, the dear authoress and object 
of it. 

(To be continued.) 











EvEryTHIne that is best, and especially every- 
thing that is best in feeling, should be uttered 
once never to be uttered again.—RicHTER. 





THE OLD FARM. 





Our in the meadows the farmhouse lies,. 
Old and grey, and fronting the west ; 
Many a swallow thither flies 
Twittering under the evening skies : 
In the old chimney builds her nest. 


Ah! how the sounds make our old hearts: 
swell! 
Send them again on an eager quest ; 
Bid the sweet winds of heaven tell 
Those we have loved so long and well 
To come again to the dear old nest. 


When the grey evening, cool and still, 
Hushes the brain and heart to rest ; 

Memory comes with’a joyous thrill, 

Brings the young children back at will, 
Calls them all nome to the grey old nest. 


Patient we wait till the golden morn 
Rise on our weariness half-confessed ; 

Till, with the chill and darkness gone, 

Hope shall arise with another dawn, 
And a new day to the sad old nest. 


Soon’shall we see all the eager east 
Bright with the day star, at heaven’s 
behest ; 
Soon from the bondage of clay released, 
Rise to the palace, the king’s own feast, 
Birds of flight from the last year’s nest. 





Wuitrp Srzputcures.— How many persons 
in the world resemble a mummy case, embla- 
zoned with paint and gilt, but within empty, 
or full of “dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness.” 


CHAMFORTIANA.—I have seen women of all 
countries. An Italian does not believe that she 
is loved by her lover unless he is capable of 
committing a crime for her, an Englishwoman 
an extravagance, and a Frenchwoman a folly. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SMUGGLER. 


Tux politician being silenced, an opening was 
now allowed fora subject far more interesting 
to. the majority of those who were present, and 
to many more in this part of Wales. 

« And so Nicholas is taken at last ?” said Mr. 
Bloodingstone, a butcher. ‘ Weill, now that’s 
what I could never have thought—that Nicholas 
should let himself be taken. Bless your hearts, 
on all this coast there’s not a creek or a cranny 
big enough for a field-mouse but he knows it; 
and all the way from Barmouth to Carnarvon, 
Pll be sworn there’s not a man on the Preven- 
tive Service, simple or gentle, but Nicholas nas 
had his neck under his foot at one time or 
another.” 

* Ay, Mr. Bloodingstone,” replied the land- 
lord; “but a Bow Street officer with his staff is 
like Joshua, the son of Nun; he can make the 
sun and moon stand still. So THat’s not the 
thing I wonder at. What surprises me is, that 
a man like Nicholas should ever meddle with 
these politics and politicians, that get nothing 
for their pains but bloody heads and a trifle 
of fame that would never pay for one glass 
of good whisky punch. What! Nicholas was 
a man of sense, with a d——d long head of his 
own. And, if he would but have been quiet and 
have gone on in a regular way, he might have 
been a rich man by this time ; for he had credit 
for evermore with the merchants in Amsterdam 
and Antwerp, and with some others, too, that 
Pll say nothing about.” 

“Was this Nicholas, then, settled in business 
at this place ?” asked the Frenchman. 

A smile appeared on the major part of the 
faces present ; and the landlord answered, with a 
loud laugh: 

**Settled ! I would be glad to see the place 
where Nicholas was ever settled for twenty-four 
hours together. No, bless you! Nicholas was 
no settler. And there’s some folk will say that 
he never sat down in his life; but that’s not 
true, for I’ve seen him sit many a time in the 
very arm-cnair where that young gentleman is 
now sitting.” 

Here he pointed to Bertram, who felt some- 
what uneasy at the very marked attention which 
was at this moment directed on him by the 
company. 

The landlord, however, took no notice, but 
proceeded in his answer : 

“No, Nicholas was no settler; and just as 
little can I cail him a man in business. He was 
a sort of agent, you see, in other people’s busi- 
ness, and a d———d dangerous sort of business too ; 
and I suppose there’s never been his match in 
that way since the time of Owen Owalys. 
However, we'll say nothing about all that; he 
stocked the whole country with cheap brandies 
and other little matters. And so I'll say nothing 
against his way of doing business; though I 
reckon that nowadays one mustn’t praise it, 
except in a corner.” 

“You must understand, monsieur,” said a 
voice from behind, “‘that this Nicholas set up 
an opposition trade against the Government, 
and undersold it, so that Government lost all its 
trade in this part of tne country; for which rea- 
son Government is jealous of him and can’t abide 
nim. But, landlord, it seems you knew this 
Nicholas ?” 

“T knew him in a manner; but how? You 
see, I knew him, andI didn’t knowhim. Scores 
of times he has sat in this bar, and I never knew 
it to be him untilafter he was gone. Sometimes 
he would be dressed like an old beggar, and slink 
into a corner ; sometimes like a labouring man, 
and argue with me for the value of a halfpenny ; 





other times I have known him come likea lord, 
and make his guineas fly about like so much 
dust. And once—egad! I can’t help laugning 
—he came in the uniform of a dragoon officer, 
and he would needs cudgel me for letting Nicho- 
las escape! He got me by the throat; I sung 
out for my very life; Jenny—she ran for the 
constables; tne neighbours came flocking in. 
Alderman Gravesand brought all his ‘ posse 
comitatus’ down, for he was then on the look- 
out for Nicholas at the town’s end; and, would 
you believe it? by that time all was settled, tne 
whole party of the smugglers, bag and baggage, 
was clean through the town and ten miles on 
the road to Ap Gauvon. And all this at noon- 
7? 

‘Well, landlord, and what said Nicholas 
when you saw him next ?” 

‘“‘The next time I saw him, gentlemen, was in 
my own bar; and dressed in one of my own wigs, 
jacket andapron. Gad! I never was so fright- 
ened in the whole course of my life! I had just 
walked a mile out of town to our parson’s, and, 
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as I was coming back, a man shot by me like an 
arrow ; but, as quick as he was, says I to myself, 
‘That’s Nicholas? And sure enough many 
minutes hadn’t passed before up comes a great 
company of men and asks me which way 
Nicholas had gone. I thought to myself, 
* These’ll be the Blazer’s men of the Revenue 
Service, that’s stationed off Carnarvon.’ So I 
didn’t trouble myself to give’em much of an 
answer, and away they pelted after him in full 
cry. Well, gentlemen, before I got home, both 
hare and hounds (as it happened) had turned 
into my bar. And, if you’ll believe me, Nicholas 
was the first man I clapt eyes on as I came 
into my own house—egad, I thought it was my- 
self or my own ghost!” 

«And if this had been in the Scotch High- 
lands now, landlord, you would have been 
sure of being in your coffin before the year was 
out.” ; 

«Why, I know not for that, sir, but it’s not 
lucky in any country for a man to see his own 
likeness walking about; and I’ll not deny but I 
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as not a little startled. Isat me down amongst | 
tne Blazer’s men, just there, and couldn’t 
speak a word. And when he had the cheek to 
say to me (but he turned his face rather away), 
* Did you call for whisky, my man ? [could have 
sworn to the voice for my own amongst a thou- 
sand. But, when he served me the whisky, I 
looked hard at him, and I saw it was Nicholas. 
But I hadn’t the heart to betray him, so I says, 
« Landlord, how are you? and how goes busi- 
ness?’ ‘Business,’ says he; ‘we've business 
for evermore; I’m run off my feet with busi- 
ness !’” 

Here a peal of laughter interrupted the land- 
lord—a peal in which all present, not excluding 
himself, joined; even the Dutchman smiled. 

The host continued : 

“Ay, ay—it’s gospel true—sure enough he 
took sixpence of me in my own bar; and fifteen 
shillings of the revenue men for smuggled 
brandy. And whilst they were drinking out he 
slips, and whips away at the north gate by the 
very same road they had all come; and two 
minutes after the lieutenant and his company 
were off, as if the devil drove *em, to the 
south.” 

No one had enjoyed these stories 80 much as 
the actors and their manager did. The latter 
winked right and left as they were told, and 
nodded every now and then with an airof self- 
approval, which was fully explained when he 
broke eagerly: into the conversation, saying: 

* Yes, yes! Iknow,I know! I can tell you 
something about that gentleman. You listen. 
This extraordinary talent for personating every 
age and character, he learned whilst he was in 
my trompe. He wasa born actor. There was 
nobody as he‘ecould’nt mimic. Many and many 
a time he made us Jaugh with the pranks he 
played; didn’t he, boys? He was the best actor 
I ever had. Nothing eame amiss to him— 
Richard the Third or Aguecneek ; Shylock or 
Pistol; Romeo or the Apothecary; Hamlet or 
the Cock. His crow was splendid. Tine oldest 
cock in the neighbourhood used to be takenin, 
and got toanswering him,so thatthe crowing used: 
to spread from one farm-house to another till’ 
all the eocks in Carnarvonshire were crowing. 
Ha! ha! ha! Why, they encored him—pit,. 
voxes and gallery ; and more than once the ghost 
was obliged to come on once more that he might 
be erowed.off again. But all this was when he 
was a'boy of seventeen ; for he soon got tired of 
the stage.” 

“ Ay, he grows tired of everything,” said some. 
of theeompany; and by this time, I'll be bound’ 
for it, he’s grown tired of smuggling, and, if it 
ve true that he has. had anything to do with 
‘Thistlewood, that’s the reason.” 

“No,” saidanother, “that’s nor the reason, 
Tired of smuggling, I dare say he was; for.a 
man, like Nicholas, could never have liked it for 
anything but.its excitement, the active life, and 
its danger and difficulties. But, if anything has 
brought him connected with Cato Street, it is 
love.” 

“Love! What, lovefor Lord Londonderry ?” 

“No, no, you might guess wnat I mean; 
there are few in this room but know well 
enough of his love for a young lady in this 
neignbourhood.” 

“Miss Walladmor, I suppose ?” 

“Hush!” said the landlord; *‘we needn’t 
mame no names.” 

«Well! no matter forthe name. But we all 
know that love turned his brain. He was 
desperate; and for this last year and a half 
it’s notorious that he has been as mad as a 
March hare.” 

“Nicholas in love!’ said Mr. Bloodingstone. 
«Well, now, that sounds as comical to me as if 
I should say that my buli-dog Towser was in 
love with a bull.” 

** Why, God bless my soul!” said the manager, 
«‘didn’t the Rotterdam merchants turn him out 
of their service for that very reason? I know 
it to bea fact that, no farther back than last 
February, when one of them was promising him 

four hundred guineas if he’d do tnis and that, 
*‘ D——n your guineas!’ says he; ‘if it were not 
for a fairer face than ever I saw on a guinea, I 





« And he raved at sucha rate about the young 
lady,”’ said one of the actresses,.‘‘that.ail the 
owners began to be shy of nim, and the end of it 
was, that Captain le what’s his name ?-——has 
been put in his room.” 

“Captain Jackson, you mean,” said tne land- 
lord, “for that’s his real name; ay, it’s true 
enough that Jackson has now got the com- 
mand.” 

“ Well, but mad or not mad, what became of 
Nicholas after the Bow Street officers nad laid 
hold of him? Mr. Dulberry, you nad the paper. 





“What became of him? Clapt into a post-chaise 


for London, eh ?” 

“No, sir. | With all their plots, it seems Go- 
vernment.couldn’t make sure of catching him on 
the Cato Street business; witnesses couldn’t be 
bought, or juries couldn’t be packed, I suppose, 
and so they've sent him to this part of the 
country; and he’s to take his trial at Dolgelly 
or Carnarvon for some old affairs, God knows 
what, with the Custom-house or the Biazer.” 

“ God bless me !” exclaimed almost.every man 
in the room. ‘So then we shall see Edward 
Nicholas once more; and I'll walk fifty miles 
rather than miss the signt. And which way does 
he come, Mr. Dulverry?” ~° oe 

“By sea, gentiemen; they shipped him.on board 
the steam-packet ‘ yon’; and "God, in his 
mercy, grant that this cursed instrument of 
despotic power may blow up and deliver so good 
a patriot from their snares !”” 

* The * Halcyon’ !”’ exclaimed Bertram, with 
a vehemence proportioned to his sudden surprise 
and the interest which by this time he felt in 
the subject of the conversation. ‘he ‘ Hal- 
eyon’! Why, then, Mr. Dulberry, your prayer 
is granted, for the ‘ Halcyon’ blew up two days 
ago in St. George’s Cnannel, somewnere, I be- 
lieve, off tne Isle of Anglesea.’ .I was one of the 
passengers, and, to the best of my belief, all on 
board nave perished, except myself !” 


—-_-_-_ 
CHAPTER XL. 


BERTRAM IS PUZALED, 

Wauew a placard is exhibited ‘reporting any 
important news, the restlessness, of public im- 
patience seems often‘as though it Avould extort 
an answer to its farther curiosityfrom the inani- 
mate pillar or post to which tpe placard is 
affixed. It thay be supposed how much more 
liable to such importunity is ‘the bearer of a 


i that happens'te benogpone’pillar, outa 


ing man. 

Bertram was pressed-upon fromvall sides for 
his narrative of tne catastrophe, which he gave 
in substance as the reader has already seen it. 

But of ‘Nicholas, whom he now understood to 
have been his fellow-passenger, lie knew nothing. 
That some State prisoner, of extraordinary cna- 
acter, was on board, he nad ‘indeed casually 
heard, but had seen nothing of him to his own 
knowledge; and if ne were under hatches and in 
irons, there was no room to doubt that he must 
have been amongst those who were most certain 
to have perished. 

All that he could certainly report of the final 
sequel to his own share in the adventure was 
that, since his eyes had opened on shore, they 
had rested on no countenance which he remem- 
bered to have seen on board the “ Halcyon.” 

It is needless to say that a mixed expression 
of wonder, deep interest in the events, and com- 
passion for the unfortunate sufferers, accom- 
panied Bertram’s narrative. The narrator 
himself was the object of a mingled sympathy 
of condolence and congratulation—blended, 
however, with a very curiously keen air of ex- 
amination directed to his features (now that 
they were brougnt nearer to the observers and 
under a steadier light) which had once before 
distressed him in the course of the evening, and 
for which he could conceive no satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

The prevailing sentiment which arose at the 
end of the account was a lively regret that the 
near prospect of seeing Edward Nicholas again 
—so suddenly opened upon them—should have 





would never set foot in Wales again.’ ” 


been so suddenly overcast. 





Nevertheless, such was the general confidence 
in-his good fortune and his unrivalled resources 
in presence of mind and bodily activity, that 
considerable odds were offered by many of the 
company that Nicholas, who had outlived so 
many desperate storms, both by sea and land, in 
all climates of the world, would yet be heard of 
again. 

And those who did this, as Bertram wonder- 
ingly noted, eyed him’ the while with furtive 
glances full of a sly meaning for which he was 
utterly at a loss to discover a reason. 

For any of these feelings or considerations, 
Mr. Dulberry had no leisure. The moral which 
he drew from this, as from all other events, 
great or small, sad or merry, was exclusively 
political and full of patriotic spleen : 

**So then,” said he, “ you-see what sort of 
ships Government choose for transporting their 
State prisoners !”” 

“But, good heavens, Mr. Dulberry, you 
can hardly suppose that the boiler of the 
‘ Haleyon’ was in the pay of my Lord London- 
derry ?” ; 

“The boiler! No. But where was the en- 
gineer that should have beenin his pay ? Didn’t 
Mr. Bennett propose a year or two ago that no 
steampacket should be lawfully turned off the 
stocks before it was thoroughly examined by a 
State engineer? Didn’t——” 

But here supper was announced—a summons 
welcome in itself, and at this moment doubly 
so as putting a stop to the radical reformer, who 
was bound to make the Government responsible 
for every evil under the sun, in defiance of 
every consideration of probability or possi- 
bility. 

Even that person, however, condescended to 
be pleased on the former consideration, though 
reasonably incensed on the other; and he ad- 
vanced to the table in a continued ejaculation of 
inarticulate grunts--a sort of equivocal lan- 
guage in which he designed to convey alike his 
approbation of supper and displeasure at the 
interruption. 

Bertram took his seat with the rest of the 
party, but sought an early opportunity of with- 
drawing himself from a scene of convivial 
merriment, in which. his previous fatigues had 
by this time wholly disqualified him for sharing 
with any cordiality. Wearily he followed the 
person who conducted him to his bedchamber ; 
but, spite of his sleepiness and exhaustion, he 
was roused to a slight shock of something like 
terror, by a little incident which occurred on the 
way. 

In one of the galleries through which they 
passed a mam was standing at the further end. 
He was apparently in the act of admitting him- 
self into a bedroom, but-something which 
embarrassed him about the lock or the key de- 
tained him until they advanced near enough 
to throw the light of a candle full upcn his 
profile. 

It was the profile of a face tanned into a 
gipsy complexion, and for so young a face, 
weather-beaten, thin, and wasted, but otherwise 
very handsome, with Grecian beauty of outline; 
and, so,far as so hasty and oblique a glance 
showed, it was remarkably expressive and 
dignified. 

The man did not look round or take any other 
notice of them, as they advanced; and the at- 
tendant either had not, or affected not to nave, 
any knowledge of his person. 

But Bertram felt a bewildering remembrance, 
as if suddenly snatched and recovered from a 
dream, of the same features seen under circum- 
stances of some profounder interest. 

He laboured anxiously to recollect in what 
situation and when; but the events of the last 
few days had so agitated and bewildered his 
mind that he laboured in vain, and, the more 
he thought, the more he entangled himself ina 
web of perplexity. 

From this and all otner perplexities, however, 
he was speedily liberated by the sound sleep 
which seized him the moment he had laid his 
head on the pillow. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ST. DAVID’S DAY IN WALES SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Wuen Bertram awoke, the sun was already 
high and pouring a golden lignt tnrough the 
frosted window of his bedroom. 

The church bells of Machynleth were ringing 
gaily, and from one or two neighbouring vil- 
lages arose a fainter sound of bells ; while the stir 
and motion within doors and without proclaimed 
that this was some festal day. 

On descending to breakfast, he found the 
house arranged in the neatest order and gar- 
nished with branches of fir. The door was 
crowded and the street was swarming with 
groups of country people—men, women, and 
children ; the women adorned with gay ribbons, 
and the men with bouquets of leeks. 

The landlord and many of his inmates paid 
the same honour to the day, and everything 
announced that it was the great national festival 
of Wales, sacred to good St. David~a day on 
which no man of Weish blood, though heshould 
be at Seringapatam, would think it lawful to 
forget his ancient recognizance of Cambrian 
fraternity. 

True it is, however, that, like all other old 
usages, this aiso (even in the Principality itself) 
was rapidly falling into disuse. 

Else, surely, it could never have happened 
that precisely on that day a certain noble lord 
of Welsh descent did think fit to rise in his 
place in the House, and make an eloquent expo- 
sition and apology for the Jacobinical creed of 
his friends. 

We cannot doubt that, had a bunch of leeks 
been suddenly presented to his lordship at this 
moment, his face would have crimsoned with a 
blush as deep as that of the red nightcap which 
apparently was the object of his “homage ; for 
surely no hostility could have been deeper than 
that between tine badge of Jacobinism and this 
antique symbol of honour, good faith, and loyal 
brotherhood, and reverence for the dust of brave 
forefathers. 

«« How now, landlord !”’ said the reformer. “Is 
this absurd, superstitious commemoration of St. 
David’s Day never to cease ?” 

«Have a. care, Mr. Dulberry; don’t talk too 
loud. There’s' some of our country friends 
outside, that, if they should overhear you, 
might take a fancy for trying the strength of 
your head with ice-clods, or put you under the 

ump.” 

«Or, perhaps,” said the manager, “give you 
a leek to eat, and not in so courtly a manner as 
I once saw Fluellen administer his leek to Pistol 
on the London boards—the part of Fluellen on 
‘that particular night by Garrick, to whom, by 
the way, in THaT part I was myself considered 
equal.” 

* All rank superstition, trash, and mummery 
from the days of darkness and barbarism !” 
continued Dulberry. ‘And hence it comes that 
sound principles make so little progress in 
Wales. <As if we hadn’t red-letter days in the 
calendar more than enough already from national 
and general superstition, but these local super- 
stitions must step in to add another. Gentlemen ! 
it seems to me that Parliament should put a 
stop to all bell ringing, wearing of leeks, 
flaunting about with ribbons, and flocking 

together in the street! Suppose, gentlemen, 
we have an address prepared against leeks ?” 

*"No addresses, Mr, Dulberry,” said the 
landlord, “ for this day, at any rate! Sir Morgan 
Walladmor would send the beadle to you with a 
rod of nettles, if he»was to hear of such a thing ; 
for he doats upon the leek and St. David’s Day. 
This is one of his great jollification days; and 
he sends bread, meat, drink, coals and money to 
every poor cottager for a dozen miles round. 
Nay, by his good will there shouldn’t be a sad 
heart in Machynleth on St. David’s Day; and 
that’s five-and-twenty long miles from Castle 
Walladmor.” 

«Abominable despotism!’ And the poor 
oppressed creatures do actually swallow his 
drink ?” 

“Swallow it? Ay, Mr. Dulberry, it’s no 
physic.” 





And they dance, too, I am ieRincdnleneiiie 
panderers !” 

“Dance! yes. Every mother’s child of them, 
Mr. Dulberry; not asoul but’ll dance to-day, 
except babiesandcripples. Lord! Mr. Dulberry, 
if you don’t like to see poor labouring folks 
happy for one day in the year, I’ll tell you this 
—you must keep out of Machynleth on St. 
David’s Day.” 

“ Well, this tyranny goes beyond anything I’ve 
seen. Weall know that Lord Londonderry has 
compelled Manchester and all England to wear 
mourning; but this rustic tyrant is determined 
to make people merry when, as everyoody 
must know, they want to cry.” 

‘Come, come, sir! The baronet’s a good man 
and no tyrant, though he may have his fancies 
and his faults, like the rest of us; but we most 
of us like him pretty well, tenants and all; and 
as to his niece—Miss Genevieve—I believe 
there’s not many between this and the Castile 
but weuld go through fire and water for her.” 

“Sir Morgan Walladmor,” said a bystander, 
whom all regarded with due respect ; “Sir Morgan 
Walladmor,” said he, with dignity, for he was 
no less a person than Alderman Gravesand, “is 
a@ wise man; and, in these times of change and 
light-mindedness, he sticks up for ancient 
customs, It’s a pity but there were more 
such.” 

“Ay,and he’s a clever man,” added the 
landlord, “and knows how to tack with the 
wind; for, let who would be in or out of the 
ministry, he has still been the king’s lieutenant 
for these two counties of Carnarvon and Merio- 
netn ever since I can think on.” 

«* There you’re wrong, landlord !”” replied the 
alderman, with a look of stern reproof. “Sir 
Morgan never shifts ortacks foranybody. He’s 
a staunch Whig like all his ancestors from 1688 ; 
and, though he doesn’t go up to Parliament now 
so often as he did in his younger days, yet there 
has never been a Tory Administration but Sir 
Morgan Walladmor has opposed it so far as he 
thought honourable; that is to say, he has 
opposed it on the old Whig principles of 
the Russells — the Cavendishes—and the 
Spencers.” 

«And why doesn’t he go up to Parliament, 
I’d be glad to know ?” sneered the implacable 
Dulberry. ‘* What the d does he stay here 
for, like a ruminating beast? Because he has 
got some pleasant sinecure for himself, I suppose 
—some nice, warm, comfortable places for his 
sons, his grandsons, his nephews, his aunts, his 
uncles and his cousins. Bah!” 

*‘T’ll tell you, Mr. Dulberry, why he doesn’t 
goup to Parliament,” said Alderman Grave- 
sand, somewhat warmly. “ Not, as you say, out 
of consideration for his sons, grandsons, ne- 
phews, aunts, uncles and cousins ; for he happens 
to have neither: not, as you say, to preserve his 
own sinecures, for he has never had a shilling 
for his services, nor any reward at all from the 
State, except, indeed what a man like Sir Morgan 
thinks the greatest of all rewards—the thanks 
of Parliament, and the approbation of his 
Sovereign: not, as you say, to take his ease and 
pleasure, for he has troubles enough of his own 
to keep him waking at Walladmor House as 
much as if he were in St. James’s Square. These 
are not his reasons, Mr. Dulberry. But now I'll 
tell you what is: There are just now in London 
and elsewhere a sét of presumptuous, illiterate, 
atheistical, revolutionary, ignorant rogues who 
take upon themselves to be the defenders of this 
good old country and her glorious liberties ; and 
they make the very name of liberty ridiculous. 
It is they who make all the old authentic cham- 
pions of constitutional rights in Parliament or 
elsewhere shrink back in shame from the oppro- 
brium of seeming to make common cause with 
so base acrew. And, if there were any person 
of that stamp here, and he were to take liberties 
with better men than himself, I would take him 
by the shoulder just as I do you, Mr. Dulberry, 
and I would pin him down into his chair, so; and 
I would say to him: ‘Thou ridiculous rascal, if 
I hear a word of insolence from your lips against 





| our worthy Lord Lieutenant, I will most uncere- 


moniously toss you neck and heels out of the 


| window!” 





Acting on his words, the sturdy Welsh alder- 
man had seized the demagogue and forced him 
down into the nearest chair, where, to the great 
amusement of all present, he held him firmly 
while he more quietly added : 

“For a day of peace and festivity that would 
be an unsuitable spectacle; and therefore glad 
Iam that I see no such ridiculous person before 
me, but on the contrary my worthy old friend 
and acquaintance, Samuel Dulberry.” 

After which he released him with a good- 
humoured smile, and shook hands with him—a 
ceremony to which the national reformer subd- 
mitted with a very bad grace, but contented 
himself with turning his back contemptuously 


on the alderman, at the same time uttering tiese: 


words : 

“Well, Mr. Gravesand, serve your master 
after your own fashion. What isitto me? Carry 
his lap-dogs; fondle his cats; fawn upon his 
spaniels: what care I? But—— 

What dreadful form of commination hung 
pendant upon this “ But,” was never known; 
for precisely at this moment, and most auspi- 
ciously for the general harmony of the company, 
the reformer’s eloquence was cut short by a joy- 
ous uproar of voices : 

“ They’re coming! they’re coming !’”” 

And immediately a sea-like sound of glad 
tumultuous crowds, in advance of the proces- 
sion, swelled upon the ear from the open 
door. 

Every window was fiung up in a moment; 
motners were hurrying with their infants ; 
fathers were raising their lads and lasses on their 
shoulders. The thunders of tne Lord Lieutenant’s 
band began to peal from a distance; in hali a 
minute the head of the procession appeared in 
view wheeling round the corner; heads after 
heads, horses after horses, in never-ending suc- 
cession, all pouring round into the street. 

Tne whole marset-place filled as with the 
influx of a spring tide; and all eyes were turned 
upon the ceremonial part of the procession, which 
now began to unfold its pomp. 

First came the Snowdon archers, two and two, 
in their ancient uniform of green and white, in 
number one hundred and twenty. 

Immediately behind them rode a young man 
in black and crimson, usually called Goiden- 
Spear, from the circumstance of his carrying the 
gilt spear of Harlech Castle, with which, by the 
custom, he is to ride into Machynleth Cnuren at 
a certain part of the service on St. David’s Day, 
and into Dolgelly Church on the Day of Pente- 
cost, and there to strike three times against 
the “ Traitors’ grave” with a certain form of 
adjuration in three languages. 

After him came the rangers of Penmorfa, all 
mounted, and riding four abreast—in number 
eighty-four—wearing, as usual, a uniform of 
watchet (ie., azure) and white, witn horse- 
cloths and housings of the same colours. 

The ancient custom had been that all the 
horses should be white. This rule had been 
relaxed in later times from the poverty of 
Penmorfa people m consequence of repeated 
irruptions of the sea, but was now restored, with 
brilliant effect on the colouring of the pro- 
ceesion, by the liberality of Sir’ Morgan Wal- 
ladmor. 

Next after these rode the Sheriff of Meri- 
onethshire and his billmen, all in ancient 
costume. 

And then came the most interesting part of 
the cavalcade. 

On St. David’s Day it had always been the 
custom that the Bishop of Bangor should send 
some representative to do suit and service for 
a manor which he held of the house of Wallad- 
mor; and the usage was, that, if there were an 
heir male to that ancient house, the bishop sent 
four young men who carried falcons perched on 
their wrists; but, if the presumptive claimant 
of the Walladmor honours and estates were a 
female, in that case he sent four young girls who 
carried doves. 

Both the doves and the falcons had an allusion 
to the arms of the Walladmors; and for some 
reason, in the present year, Sir Morgan had 
chosen himself to add the four falcons and their 


' bearers to the bishop’s doves. 
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These were arranged in the following man- 
mer: 

Four beautiful girls dressed altogether in 
white, without bonnets, and having no head- 
dress but white caps, were ranged in line with 
the four falcon-bearers, who were young boys 
dressed in complete suits of purple, and riding 
white horses. 

Immediately behind them came a kind of 
triumphal car, low, but very spacious, carrying 
Sir Morgan’s five domestic harpers and the silver 
harps which they had won in the contests first 
introduced under Queen Elizabeth’s reform in 
1567. 

Behind the car again rode five horsemen on 
gigantic horses carrying the five banners of the 
five several castles belonging to Sir Morgan in 
Wales. . 

Immediately before the falcon-bearers, and 
mounted upon a grey charger, rode a tall, 
meagre man, in a dress well fitted to raise laugh- 
ter in the spectatorand with a countenance well 
fitted to repress it. This was Sir Morgan Wal- 
ladmor. 

His dress was an embroidered suit something 
in the fashion of the French court during the 
regency of the duke of Orleans in the minority 
of Louis the Fifteenth ; and having been worn 
by the baronet in his youth upon some memor- 
able occasion, where it had either aided his then 
handsome person in making a conquest or in 
some other way had connected itself with remem- 
brances that were affecting to him, he never 
would wear this dress on any day but St. 
David's, nor on that day would ever wear any 
other. 

The merest stranger, who read the features of 
Sir Morgan Walladmor with a discerning: eye, 
might see a sorrow which on ordinary occasions 
was the predominant expression of his counte- 
nance—mixed, however, at all times with some- 
thing indicating a sense of humour, and perhaps 
a few relics of that sternness which at one time 
was said to have had some place in the composi- 
tionofhischaracter. Butall harshnessthat might 
once have thrown a shade over the milder graces 
of his character was now removed ; and on this 
day, above all days in the year, his heart had no 
leisure for any feelings but those of kindness, 
dilated as it was by the old ancestral glories that 
were revived and shadowed forth in the pomps 
before bim. 

Every part of the ceremonial to his eye was 
rich with meaning and symbolic language ; and 
in the eye of the rudest of his countrymen he 
saw this language repeated and reflected—the 
language of exulting national pride, with a per- 
sonal application to himself as its chief local 
representative. He was now riding for the 
sixtieth time in this annual procession, having 
begun to ride when he was no more than five 
years old. With a pleasant expression of pa- 
ternal benignity, he looked on those around him ; 
the meanest and the highest, the youngest and 
the oldest, came in alike for the salutation of his 
eye and smile, both beaming with an air of cor- 
dial sincerity that allowed no thought of artifice. 
Young and old, man and woman, all smiled back 
with delighted faces and happy confidence as 
they bowed and curtsied to the great Sig 
Morgan. 

As ne passed under the inn, observing its 
windows crowded with strangers, Sir Morgan 
moved with a courtly politeness, at the same 
time smiling good-naturedly. 

As his eye fell upon Mr. Dulberry’s scorn-ex- 
pressing face and pursed-up lips, he smiled 
archly, for the man’s character as a “ reformer” 
was knowntohim. He was evidently amused 
rather than offended to see that he was the only 
one amongst the gentlemen present that stood 
bolt uprignt and proclaimed his radical patriot- 
ism by refusing to acknowledge the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s polite salutation. 

Impressive as Sir Morgan’s aspect and cos- 
tume were, the attention of everybody, how- 
ever, was at this moment drawn off to his youth- 
ful companion, who just now turned her eyes 

with a hurried glance on the inn, but imme- 
diately withdrew them as she observed the 
crowd of gentlemen at the windows. 

All the strangers were aware that this was 





the baronet’s niece, who was now an object of 
sufficient interest from the disclosures of the 
preceding night, even though she had been less 
attractive in her person. ; 

Sorrow in Miss Walladmor wore its most 
touching shape. As yet it had made no ravages 
in her beauty; and, if it had laid a hand of 
gentle violence upon her health, it had not as yet 
cropped the luxuriance of her youthful charms. 

Miss Walladmor’s pale and pensive face was 
one of great beauty. Somewhat, indeed, her 
early acquaintance with grief had dimmed the 
lustre of her fine blue eyes, and had given a 
shrinking timidity to her manner. But, if her 
eye was less bright, it was still full of feeling 
and intelligence ; and if the roses were stolen 
from her cheek, her paleness seemed rather the 
paleness of pensive thought than that of con- 
stitutional languor. To express it in the exqui- 
site lines of a modern poet, her face, if pale, 
was one 

That seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be. 


Her whole person and deportment suggested 
natural redundant health and gaiety, but that 
she was suffering under the shocks of a trial to 
which she had been summoned too early for her 
youthful fortitude. : 

Having mounted on horseback only at the 
entrance of Machynleth, Miss Walladmor did 
not wear a riding-habit, but had gratified her 
uncle by assuming the plain white morning 
dress, white ribbons, and cap, which ancient 
custom had consecrated to the occasion, adding 
only, in consideration of the frosty day, an 
ermine tippet. 

She rode a white palfrey of the beautiful 
breed so much valued by Charles I. 

At the moment of passing the inn, one of the 
doves, which Miss Walladmor had been in the 
habit of feeding, quitted the hand of the young 
bearer behind, and perched upon the shoulder 
of her mistress, making up a picture of inno- 
cent beauty somewhat fanciful and allegoric, 
but not on that account the less fitted to har- 
monize with the antique pageantries of this 
heraldic solemnity. 

Such were the two central and presiding 
figures. Every eye strained after them, and all 
that followed was unnoticed. 

The bailiff of Talyllyn, with the surcoat and 
the silver spurs of Llewellyn; the high con- 
stable of Aber-glas-llyn, with his gorgeous dis- 
play of a-t que liveries ; the tawny coats of the 
Bishop ot St. Asaph, who came to ride the 
boundaries of the old episcopal demesne of 
Aberkilvie, in company with the retainers of Sir 
Morgan ; the Mayor and Corporation of Mach- 
ynleth, in their crimson robes—all alike passed 
unheeded: and the spectators were first roused 
from the fascination of the departing spectacle 
by the clangour of the band, which, with the 
Barmouth Sea Fencivles, two troops of dra- 
goons, and the cortége of the Sheriff of Carnar- 
vonshire, brought up the rear of the cavaleade. 

As fast as the procession cleared the ground, 
with the fluent motion of water the crowd closed 
up in its wake, all eager to press after it into 
the church. 

Bertram, who had shared deeply in the general 
admiration and pity expressed for Miss Wallad- 
mor, sympathized no less with the national 
feeling belonging to the day. 

Who can blame him ? 

The spectacle of a whole multitude swayed 
by one feeling, however little the object of that 
feeling may be approved by the judgment of 
the spectator, appeals irresistibly to his sympa- 
thies, if he be not more than usually hard and 
cold-hearted. 

Bertram pressed after the procession into the 
church. He was carried by the crowd into a 
situation from which he could overlook the 
entire nave, which was in the simplest style of 
Gothic architecture and naked of all the orna- 
ments which belong to the florid Gothic of a 
later age. The massy pillars were left unvio- 
lated by the petty hand of household neatness; 
they stood severe in monumental granite, un- 
whitewashed, unstuccoed, without tricks or 
frippery. All the gingerbread work of plintns 
to the base, or fretted cornices to the capitals, 





had been banished by the austerity of the pre- 
siding taste. 

And it struck Bertram also, as a picturesque 
circumstance in the whole effect, and at the same 
time a circumstance of rude grandeur which 
well accorded with the spirit of the architecture, 
that there was no ceiling. The whole was open 
to the slates ; and the vast beams and joists of 
oak, which had been laid for upwards of four 
hundred years, were clearly distinguishable. 

Below these were suspended antique banners 
which floated at.times in the currents of air; 
and all the pillars were hung with shields, hel- 
mets, shirts of mail, and other ancient records 
of warlike achievements, arranged in the man- 
ner of trophies. All were covered with vener- 
able dust, the disposition of centuries, which no 
loyal-hearted Welsnman would on any account 
have disturbed. 

The service, as was then usual at Machynleth 
Church, as well as at Bangor Cathedral and 
other great churches in North Wales, was partly 
performed in Welsh and partly in English. 

The singing, which was fine, and supported 
by an organ of prodigious power, was chiefly of 
a triumphant and (as it appeared to Bertram) 
almost martial character. 

Just before the sermon, however, an ancient 
ceremony showed that, if the religion of the 
day clothed itself in the attire of earthly pride 


and exultation, the martial patriotism of Wales | 


could sometimes soar into a religious expression. 

The people divided to the right and the left, 
leaving a lane from the great door. A trumpet 
sounded, and in rode Golden-Spear, lance in 
rest, the whole length of the nave, passed into 
the choir, and halted before a monument of 
black marble. He paused for a few moments; 
then cried with a loud voice in Welsh, English, 
and Latin: 

** Bastard of Walladmor !” 

To this summons the choir sang a penitential 
antiphony. 

Then he raised his spear and struck tne out- 
side of the tomb; to which again the organ 
muttered and the choir sang a response. 

He then a second time raised the golden spear, 
and plunged it through an iron grating which 
occupied the place of heart in the stony figure 
of a knight recumbent on the tomb. The spear 
sank within a foot of the head, and again the 
organ muttered in sad and solemn tones ; after 
which he pronounced these words : 

“God, who in six days and seven nights 
created heaven and earth, the sea and all that 
in them is, send up thy guilty soul into this 
grave, so long as the sea and the earth endure, 
on St. David’s Day, annually to hear the mes- 
sage which I bring from Walladmor and Har- 
lech! Tne death which thou gavest to the 
Pagan dogs was given in vain; the treason 
which should have trampled on the cross was 
confounded by God’s weak instruments, a falcon 
and a dove; the crescent was dimmed at Wal- 
ladmor, the golden spear prevailed at Harlech, 
and the banner of Walladmor is flying to this 
day! So let it fly until Arthur shall come again 
in power and great beauty, on the day when thy 
treason shall be forgiven thee!” 

Thus having delivered his curious message to 
the grave, the herald drew forth his spear, 

rted it, bowed to the altar, and, turning his 

orse, rode back ; and, as Golden-Spear issued 
from the choir, the organ and the choristers 
commenced one of the choruses in “ Judas 
Maccabeeus.” 

Then followed the sermon, which was in 
Welsh, but, as Bertram could distinguish, full 
of allusions to the great names of Wales, and 
was, in fact, as martial as any part of the ser- 
vice, and to all appearance as gratifying to the 
patriotic fervour of the audience. 

That finished, the rival thunders of the organ 
within and the martial band without gave notice 
that the grand ceremony was over and the pro- 
cession on its return. 


(To be continued.) 








’ Tue Arabians have fifty names for the lion, 
two hundred for the snake, eighty for honey, 
and more than a thousand for the sword. 
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NAMES. 





I.—Latin Matz Names. 


Tue Christian names derived from the Latin 
tongue are numerous, as might be expected 
from the greatness of the general debt which 
all modern languages owe to the speech of 
Rome. 

Anthony (or Antony) was a name rendered 
famous by a Roman, Marcus Antonius—one of 
three who once held conjunct rule over the 
world. We therefore place it among the appel- 
lations borrowed from Rome, though it is 
derived from a Greek term signifying “ flourish- 
ing.” Anthony Vandyke, the celebrated portrait 
painter of England (though Dutch by birth), 
and Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, are examples of men of note who have 
borne the name in our island. 

Augustus is a word which radically signifies 
“increasing,” “‘ waxing in honour,” and in this 
sense was given as a supplementary name tothe 
first of the imperial Czsars, since whose time it 
has been common in the families of princes. As 
there is no necessity whatever for kings and 
nobles having a monopoly of all the fine names, 
we are glad to observe Augustus “increasing,” 
as befits it, in credit and favour among the 
humbler orders of society. It was in compli- 


ment, it is usually understood, to Cwsar | 
Augustus, that the appellation of August was | 


bestowed on the eightn month of the year. 

The name of Cwsar itself, it may be remarked 
here, is occasionally used as a Christian name. 
It most probably signifies, etymologically, ‘‘ well- 
haired.” From being the generic appellation 
of the emperors of Rome, Cesar has been 
adopted by other potentates in various quarters 
of the world. In Germany, for example, it was 
thus used in the form of “ Kaiser,” and we 
believe the northern word “Czar” is to be 
traced to the same source. 

Boniface is a name which was much esteemed 
by the early Christians, and which many worthy 
Fathers of the Church were well pleased to bear. 
But Farauhar’s use of it, in “The Beaux 
Stratagem,” has driven the word out of all grave 
society. _He gave it to “old Bill Boniface, 
pretty well known upon the road, as the saying 
is,” and since that time none but a landlord 
could endure it. Boniface has an excellent 
signification“ a well-doer.” 

Clement and Constantine are two names from 
the Latin—the first signifying “mild” or 
“«merciful,” and the second, “resolute,” “‘stand- 
ing firm by anything.” These words are not so 
much used, like many other names with a good 
sound and meaning, as they ought to be. 

Felix isa name in this same and said condi- 
tion ; it means “ happy.” 

The next we have to notice was a favourite 
with the rosy monks of other days, though, by 
some unaccountable award of fate, the name is 
mo more to be heard among men. Weallude to 
the name of Hilary, which signifies “ merry” or 
“‘cheerful.” Possibly it was doomed to oblivion 
from the dislike of the Reformers to the very 
names which the monastic brotherhood loved to 
use. 

Laurence is an agreeable name, and signifies 
“Jaurel-like” or “laurel-crowned,” being de- 
rived from the Latin “laurus,” a laurel. Lau- 
rence Sterne, the English Rabelais (though 
some would, perhaps, be inclined to arrogate 
that title for another Churchman, Swift), is the 
most noted man who has ever held the name in 
Britain. 

Lionel, ‘a little lion,” in its etymological 
sense, is an excellent denomination for the bold 
and healthy youngster intended to figure in the 
ranks of war. 

Martin is alsoa good martial name, “martial” 
being its proper signification. Though a son of 
the Church, most appropriately was the appella- 
tion given to Martin Luther, who—not to speak 
of his battlings with canons, cardinals, and 
conclaves—had even in his life strange personal 
contests (as he tells us) with the enemy of man- 


Maurice means one of Moofjsh origin, “sprung 





of a Moor.” A patriotic prince of the ancient 
house of Orange is the only eminent person who 
now occurs to us as having been named Maurice; 
and we mention this by way of recommending 
his history as being extremely interesting. 

Oliver is from the Latin word “oliva,” an 
olive tree. Two most renowned men bore this 
name—Cromwell and Goldsmith. The olive 
being an emblem of peace, the name might 
often be used most appropriately, seeing that 
the births of children in many cases form a bond 
of amity between dissentients. 

Patrick has the sense of “a noble”’ or “patri- 
cian.” The well-known saint of this name was 
quite deserving of it, for, if we may trust the 
song, 

Saint Patrick was a gentleman; ”’ 


and more than a gentleman no patrician can be. 

Peregrine is significant of ‘‘ foreign,” or “out- 
landisk,” to use a common phrase. We recol- 
lect no eminent person. of tne name, excepting 
the marital nephew of Commodore Trunnion, 
Peregrine Pickle. 

In a somewhat similar condition is the term 
Tristram, which was borne by the famous 
Shandy, and signifies “ sad.” 


II.—Latin Femate Names. 


Arabella is first in alphabetical order of the 
female names derived from tne Latin, and means 
a “fair altar.” Whether this word was origin- 
ally suggested by the conceit that woman is a 
shrine at which many vows are offered up, we 
cannot say; but certainly we have seen many 
fair ones whose attractions rendered them 
worthy of this pretty name. 

Barbara is from the same source as our word 
** barbarous,” but has properly the softer mean- 
ing of “strange” or “ foreign.” 

Beatrice signifies “‘ making happy.” 

Cecilia (and the less common male name 
Cecil) have in the Latin the signification “ grey- 
eyed,” or, perhaps, rather “ dim-sighted.” 

Clara is one of the finest of our female names. 
It has the meaning of “ clear”’ or “ bright.” 

Constance means “‘ resolute.” 

Grace, one of the sweetest of all the names 
given to Christian women, signifies simply 
“ favour,” or grace in the sense of favour. 

Felicia tas the signification of “ happy.” 

Julia is a name in rather an awkward pre- 
dicament, if Leigh Hunt (to whom we are much 
indebted in these explanatory remarks on names) 
be correct in his translation of the term Julius, 
of which Julia is the feminine form. Julius, he 
says, means “ soft-haired”’ or “‘ mossy bearded” 
—evidently thinking the last phrase at the 
same time the most literally or radically correct. 
Now what, in the name of horror, are we to do 
with a mossy-chinned Julia, or, still worse, a 
Juliet, for they are all ofa kin? As the appel- 
lation of Julia, however, is too fine a one to be 
given up, every lover must resolve to think of 
the name he sighs over only in the sense of soft- 
haired or silken-tressed. 

Letitia, usually shortened into Lettice, de- 
notes “joy.” No sense could be better than 
this, whetner the word is thought of as falling 
from parents’ or from lovers’ lips. A sweet 
English poetess graced this name—Letitia Eliza 
Landor. 

Lucy is a favourite name with almost all. It 
is derived from the same Latin word as the 
adjective “lucid,” and has much the same 
meaning. Never was the image which one in- 
stinctively associates with the name of Lucy 
better painted than in the lines which Words- 
worth puts into the mouth of Nature, when he 
paints that power as proposing to mould a 
maiden to her own tastes :— 


She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm, 
Of mute, insensate things. 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 





And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form-to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell. 


Mabel is one of the good old names once 
borne by ancient spectacled dames who lived in 
the castles of mighty barons, and told all sorts 
of traditional stories to the ladies o’ long nights, 
and were by them much reverenced withal. 
Such, at least, is the idea attached to the name 
in our mind, derived possioly more from old 
silly novels than from reality. Mabel is either 
from Ma belle, signifying ‘‘ my fair,” or con- 
tracted from amabilis, “lovely” or “amiable.” 
In sound and sense, whichever way is right, 
Mabel is well worthy of being perpetuated. 

Olivia is a good name, derived, like Oliver, 
from the symbol of peace, the olive. 

Patience means what in common speech the 
word implies. There is an over-homeliness in 
this name, which certainly constitutes an objec- 
tion to its general use. 

Never, perhaps, was there an appellation so 
consistent in its meaning with the impression 
we have of those who bear it as Priscilla. A 
Priscilla is an antiquated, starched demoiselle 
in nine cases out of ten, and the word, witha 
touch almost of irony or satire in it, signifies a 
little “ancient.” Avoid Priscilla, ye matrons of 
Britain! for, in spite of the old interrogative 
saying, there is something in a name. 

To Prudence, which denotes what it professes 
to do, we have the same objection as to Patience. 

Rosa, of which Rose is the prettier form, 
denotes simply “a rose.” The name is redolent 
of all that is sweet and fragrant, and if we had 
fifty sweethearts, wives, or daughters—to the 
conversion of which 1F into certainty the law of 
the land (happily, it may be, for ourselves) 
would in some respects object—we should not 
care if they were all Roses. 

To close this catalogue of baptismal names 
from the Latin, we have but one other to allude 
to, namely, Ursula; and howthisappellationcame 
to be givento any mortal woman we cannot guess. 
One unconsciously thinks of an aged woman, 
stooping, withered, and wrinkled, at mention of 
the name of Ursula; but the etymology justifies 
even worse thoughts, for the word signifies a 
“female bear.” Can anyone, knowing this, 
have such a name pronounced over a child at 
the font ? 





Mecuanism or THE ExvepHant’s Sxouit.—A 
person looking at the skull of an elephant would 
naturally, judging from the size, suppose that 
the animal has a very large brain. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case; but the magnitude of tne 
skull is dependent upon another cause, namely, 
the great extent of the outer table (as it is 
called), for the cavity of the cranium is not by 
any means so large as the external appearance 
cf the skull would lead one to imagine. But 
what end is to be gained by this great extent of 
surface? The explanation is this: The weight 
of the tusks, the trunk, and huge grinding 
teeth is very great, and there must be a corre- 
sponding proportion of muscular substance to 
support this weight. Now it is a law in nature 
that extent of surface is everywhere conjoined 
with the least possible bulk; nor is there ever 
an accumulation of useless matter in a living 
being. To obtain a sufficient surface for the 
attachment of the muscles necessary to support 
the tusks, trunk, etc., and at the same time to 
afford the least possible weight, the two tables 
of the skull are united by a diploe, or vast 
number of thin plates of bone, disposed in an 
irregular manner, soas to form cells, than which 
nothing could be imagined or contrived which 
would more beautifully and completely answer 
the purpose. Could the most accomplished 
mechanist, or the most learned anatomist, point 
out a better or more perfect mode of attaining 
the desired end? Certainly not. On the con- 
trary, many and important are the hints which 
have been gleaned from the book of nature, and 
most usefully and profitably applied to art and 
science. 
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THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


—_——_ 


ON CLOTHING. 
Ocr texts for the present, our first, paper are: 


A great majority of our diseases are caused 
by vicissitudes of temperature; and 

By proper regulation of the circumstances 
affecting temperature, all, or most, of such dis- 
eases might be avoided. 


We proceed to the consideration of these 
circumstances under the heads of “ Clothing,” 
« Lodging,” and ‘‘ Management on going from 
home in cold weather, bathing, etc.” We begin 
with CLorHINe. 

The nature of heat, and the singular property 
in the animal system of generating enough 
within itself to keep up a uniform temperature, 
much above that of the surrounding atmosphere, 
is generally well known. We have to remark, 
however, with respect to the last particular, that 
if cold air, or any other cold medium, were 
allowed to come in direct contact with the naked 
body of warm-blooded animais, it would carry 
off the heat so much more rapidly than it is 
produced that the animal would die. To pre- 
vent this, nature has covered all such animals 
with a protecting envelope, which is hair or fur 
in some and feathers in others, which defends 
the skin from the approach of cold air, and 
moreover confines the heat in the body by its 
non-conducting quality. Few things more 
strikingly mark design and benevolence in the 
creation of the universe, than the perfect fitness 
of the means to the end in this instance. Furs 
and feathers surpass all other substances in 
their power of opposing the passage of heat, 
and they grow from the surface of the animal’s 
body in the quantity required, so as even to in- 
crease and diminish as the necessity for them 
varies with change of season or climate. 

Man, too, is an animal, with a bodily consti- 
tution closely resembling that of the higher 
classes of the inferior animals, which requires a 
covering, like theirs, to preserve its warmth ; 
but he is an exception to the general rule, for 
nature has not supplied a covering to him as to 
the others. This is one of the points of differ- 
ence between him and them in bodily structure, 
which, to the cursory observer, appears of little 
importance, but which, to the eye of reflection, 
marks the mighty interval which separates him 
from the inferior creation, and speaks his high 
destiny. He received the godlike strength of 
intellect which subdues all external nature to 
his purposes, and he was left to clothe himself. 

When he first began to feel the want of cloth- 
ing, the most obvious means of supplying it was 
to use the covering furnished by nature to other 
animals. Accordingly, in the accounts which 
remain to us of the young world, our forefathers 
are described with the simple garment. of a 
hairy skin thrown round them. The warrior 
and hunter gloried in the spoil of the lion, or in 
that of some other fierce animal, which it re- 
quired prowess and address to obtain, while the 
humbler fleece of easier attainment covered the 
rest. In the Polar regions; to this day, the 
rough skins of the warm-coated animals of the 
climate are the only clothing of the inhabitants. 

He who commenced the art of preparing 
clothing would, as a first step, seek the means 
of preserving the complete skin of the animal, 
by tanning or otherwise, so as to make it dur- 
able, and to obviate any unpleasant smell that 
might attach to it. It would then be found that 
the hair, or fleece, might be cut from the skin, 
and, after being twisted into threads, might be 
formed into web, or cloth; thus, by improve- 
ment after improvement, the beautiful, smooth, 
close-textured woollen stuffs which we now wear 
would gradually be produced. Perhaps it isa 
reflection not very commonly made, that the 
only difference between the clothing of the 
savage, wrapped in his raw fur-skin, and that 
of an elegantly dressed gentleman ina complete 
modern suit, is barely in the manner of prepar- 
ing the same materials; for, except the linen 
which the latter wears for the sake of cleanli- 





ness, the whole of his dress is composed of 
metamorphosed skins of animals. The intro- 
duction of vegetable substances, viz., lint and 
cotton, for the purposes of clothing, was com- 
paratively recent, both on account of the more 
difficult processes required in their preparation, 
and because they afford less perfect. defence 
against cold. 

The first object of clothing in cold countries 
was to preserve the animal heat. It would, 
however, soon be perctived that clothing ad- 
mitted also of grace and elegance in the manner 
of preparing, and putting it on, and in the 
choice of materials. Hence, a second grand 
object arose, thatof decorating the body, as well 
as defending it. The lower animals, provided 
by nature'with an appropriate covering, have 
no conception of any artificial decoration; but, 
as man is concerned, the secondary and acci- 
dental quality seems to be now considered almost 
the chief one, and we should almost say that it 
had become a chief business of life with him. 
Among the young of both sexes, from the tat- 
tooed savage to the inhabitants of the most 
polished nations of Europe, a great portion of 
time and anxiety is occupied about this import- 
ant matter—a weakness which shows mankind 
in a more contemptible light than almost any 
other of their foibles, and which, unhappily, is 
also a cause of many of the diseases of cold 
climates ; for it withdraws, or diverts, the atten- 
tion from the true object of clothing, which is 
to preserve warmth, and not to constitute dress 
in the toilette signification of the word. 

Dress is completely under the influence of 
caprice or accident, that is to say, of fashion; 
and it too often happens that fashion forgets 
that dress should also be clothing. How shock- 
ing the absurdity, ordered by fashion, of muf- 
fling one’s self up in woollens during the morn- 
ing and warm part of the day; and when the 
chilling and damp evening comes, all these are 
thrown off to make way for thin silks, gauzes, 
laces, and the other flimsy textures which mis- 
chievous ingenuity has contrived for female 
attire—mischievous, at least, when by it such 
nothings are substituted for necessary warm 
covering. But worse than all this, fashion 
orders that the chest and arms, with the skin of 
which the delicate lungs so readily sympathize, 
shall be completely uncovered ! 

The power of the human constitution to resist 
the causes of disease, and to accommodate itself 
to circumstances, is such that even considerable 
degrees of exposure to cold, when uniformly 
submitted to and gradually brought about, cease 
in a great measure to be hurtful. Witness the 
bare legs of the Scotch Highlander, wading 
among his winter torrents and the driving 
snows of his hills—witness the husbandman, 
exposed to all weathers—witness the compara- 
tive safety with which some of our fashionable 
belles spend six nights in the week in a state 
of semi-nudity, after being warmly clad all the 
morning. But the danger comes when these 
exposures are made without preparation, irregu- 
larly, and but seldom. Many a London citizen 
would be destroyed by wearing the Highland 
garb for a single day in winter, or by passing a 
few days of the same season in the engagements 
of agriculture; and many a delicate girl not 
accustomed to fashionable life is sacrificed by 
going a few times to evening parties, dressed 
according to the mode of the day. 

The havoc made amongst our daughters and 
sisters in this way is most melancholy, and it 
may be proper to add a few further remarks on 
the subject. There is no constitutional differ- 
ence between the two sexes which makes cover- 
ing to the neck and chest necessary to the one 
in this cold climate, and useless to the other; 
therefore, the practice of uncovering this part 
of the female person is against nature. Physi- 
cians have constantly reprobated it, as most 
prejudicial to health, and as a cause of the 
many deaths among young women at the age 
when they launch into fashionable life; but 
they have found how inadequate the arms of 
reason prove against the dictates of fashion. 

There is, however, another consideration for- 
bidding it, unconnected with health, and which 
should be at least. as powerful as any of those 





which the physician has to urge, I mean the 
positive indecency of the practice. It is true 
that familiarity reconciles us to almost any- 
thing, and now the most innocent girl will dress 
so as to expose herself without the least sense 
of impropriety, because she sees all about her 
doing the same; still, this fashion, in its gradual 
advance to its present pitch, has, at every step, 
excited the disgust of all persons of proper and 
virtuous feelings. It is a fashion which arose 
in the most notoriously corrupt and licentious 
court of Europe, and, however insensible we 
may have now become to its true character, it 
is only befitting a state of society such as that 
in which it originated. It can never serve to 
recommend a woman as a modest or virtuous 
creature; but on persons of proper habits of 
thinking it naturally has the contrary effect. 
A young woman of New Holland or the Pelew 
Islands appears innocently in public with little 
or no covering, but there the climate does not. 
reqtire any, art does not supply it, and it has 
never been in use; but in European countries, 
where inconvenience and great danger follow 
such exposure, and decency is outraged by it, 


what excuse can be given for continuing the 


practice ? 

The great object of clothing is, as we have 
said, to keep the body comfortably warm in all 
seasons, and under ail circumstances. Ina cold 
climate woollen is the only kind of covering 
which does this perfectly ; and it should, there- 
fore, be the principal part of everyone’s dress. 
whatever may go underneath for the sake of 
cleanliness, or over it for the sake of show. 
Few people hurt themselves by too much cloth- 
ing, many by too little—particularly those of 
delicate habit. The feelings of the person are 
the best criterion as to the quantity, and, if at- 
tended to, will guide him clear of both extremes. 
Some people make a boast of wearing the same 
dress in winter that they do in summer, think- 


ing that such regimen gives hardness of consti-" 


tution; but nature herself thickens the furs of 
animals according to the season and climate, 
and thus sets us an example which we shall do 
wisely to follow. 

Mischief, however, less rarely arises from the 
quantity of clothing than from our imprudently 
changing that quantity too suddenly. How 
many rheumatic and consumptive diseases have 
we seen arise, even in the strongest men,-from 
too precipitately throwing off the winter dress! 
We may here take another valuable hint from 
nature, who thickens and thins the coats of 
animals almost imperceptibly. Flannel, by 
this rule, should never be laid asidé at once; 
but should. be replaced first by the thinner 
fabric of the knitted cotton, and that again by 
calico; and flannel itself is second to fleecy 
hosiery, where this has been in use. ‘True hardi- 
ness, as respects temperature, is obtained by 
observing a proper medium in the quantity of 
clothes, and by accustoming the body to fre- 
quent momentary changes. This subject will 
be considered more particularly when we come 
to speak of bathing, exercise, etc. In cold 
climates the process of dressing and undressing, 
night and morning, during which the body is 
exposed to the cold air, is of much use in forti- 
fying the system, as well as the daily application 
of cold linen to the skin, and the laying down 
in cold sheets, ete. Many people in this country’ 
deprive themselvesof the important advantages 
of these things by'regularly warming their beds 
before going into them, and by keeping on, night 
and day, flannel shirts, drawers, and stockings, 
to prevent entirely the contact of anything cold. 
Such people are infinitely more liable to take 
cold than those wno pursue a different plan. 
It is by far the safer plan, in our winters, to 
secure ourselves by additional clothing, than. to 
trust to fires and warm rooms. 

Regarding the point whether flannel should 
be worn next the skin or with linen intervening, 
the question seems to be of little moment to 
healthy individuals, and for invalids it must be 
determined according to circumstances. It may, 
appear odd, that flannel next the skin is found, 
to be a comfortable dress even under the Equa- 
tor, is much worn there, and is thought to guard 


: from many diseases, The reason is, that it pre- 
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~ventssudden ‘chills, though perhaps it heats a 
little too much. Linen and cotton absorb the 
perspiration so readily that it is quickly evapo- 
rated from them by the air, and thus suddenly 
‘eools the surface of the body. Flannel, having 
‘less attraction for moisture, leaves it in contact 
with the skin, and the cooling cannot take place 
quickly. Upon the whole, then, until travellers 
find some animal with linty fibres growing from 
its skin instead of hair or wool, it will be wisdom, 
at any rate in invalids, to prefer as clothing that 
with which nature has covered the inferior 
animals to that which human art has partially 
substituted, often with other intent than to sup- 
port the temperature. 








THE READER’S BOOK-MARKER. 


a 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 


Two of the most amusing volumes on our 
book shelves are John Bernard’s “ Retrospec- 
tions of the Stage.” The author was manager 
of the American theatres, and formerly secre- 
tary to the Beefsteak Club, and could boast of 
forty-six years’ acquaintance with theatricals:in 
England, Ireland, and America, during the end 
of the last and early years of the present cen- 
tury. ; 

Among real and mimic life, he. must have 
seen, heard, and said, hundreds of volumes: 
indeed, the preface states the MSS. which he 
left on his death were “too voluminous for 
publication.” His son accordingly “ picked” 
and “new vanned” these ‘ Retrospections,” 
and thus produced one of the best collections of 
theatrical anecdotes that we have. We take a 
batch from the first volume: 


A Lone Meat. 


About half way between the towns of Chard 
and Taunton was an inn, where I purposed to 
stop and refresh myself. A short distance be- 
fore I reached it, I passed a gentleman on foot, 
of a very comfortable and clerical appearance. 
He was dressed in black, with a broad-brimmed 
hat and a silver-headed cane. Having honoured 
my person with a particular scrutiny as he 
passed, he halted at a little distance to look 
back at me. This notice, and a tolerably empty 
stomach, induced me to indulge in various 
pleasing speculations respecting his character 
and motives. He is the parson of the parish, 
thought I, and, interested by my young and 
hungry appearance, he feels half inclined to ask 
me to his house and satisfy my wants. Fancy 
needed but little stimulus to carry me to the 
worthy man’s table, and conjure up the appara- 
tus of a gastronomic performance. The sudden 
disappearance of their object, however, dissi- 
pated my day-dream; and pushing on to the 
inn, I entered the public room and rang a 
hand-bell. My first summons was not attended 
to; at my second, tne door was slightly opened, 
and a red, round, full-moon sort of countenance 
intruded, with a mouth like a horizon, dividing 
the head into upper and lower hemisphere, and 
tresses sufficiently golden to have procured the 
owner from a poet the name of ‘ Apollo.” 

“Landlord,” said I, ‘I have had a long walk, 
and want something to eat.” 

The sounds had scarcely passed my lips be- 
fore the rustic’s jaws, opening like the gates of 
a subterranean abyss, sent forth a roar of 
laughter. Naturally surprised at such an an- 
swer, I requested an explanation; but his wife 
coming up at that instant (a small, unsymme- 
trical bundle of fat), he repeated my words to 
her, and they instantly got up a duet to the 
same tune, laughing till they were tired of 
standing, and then sat down to prolong their 
merriment. Mortified and indignant at what 
I could only interpret as a piece of bumpkin 
impertinence, I snatched up my hat, and was 
about to leave the house, wnen the landlord re- 
covered his breath, and begged to explain him- 


It appeared that, about half an hour pre- 
viously, a parson-looking gentleman, as te de- 





scribed him (who corresponded with the person | 
I had passed on the road), had come into his 
parlour, and pretending that i was too early to 
dine, yet too long to wait for dinner, inquired 
what would be the charge for a slight snack of 
cold meat and bread. 

The honest farmer, wishing to be moderate, 
as well as to cultivate his custom, replied, 
“‘ Sixpence,” and that he had got in the house a 
cold round of beef. 

‘Very well,” exclaimed the parson-looking 
gentleman, “bring it in, and with ita pint of 
your best ale.” 

The meat was brought, his customer sat 
down to it, and giving his knife a good edge, 
took the entire circuit of the beef in a slice 
which must have weighed a pound. The farmer 
started at this, in the conviction that he should 
get but small profit from his sixpence. The 
gastronome was not long in putting this slice 
away, and its duplicate layer was taken from 
the round. The farmer was petrified. This was 
a shilling’s worth of beef, at the lowest reckon- 
ing. He contented himself, however, with the 
reflection “that a bargain is a bargain,” and 
perhaps the gentleman would be his customer 
another time. Withthe stillness and stiffness 
of a statue, he now regarded the clerical cormo- 
rant convey into his mouth, bit by bit, every 
vestige of the second pound. 

He now expected him to rise, when lo! the 
fatal weapon was again laid to the beef, and his 
unappeasable customer exclaimed : 

** Landlord, now bring me the ale—I always 
drink when I have half done !” 

At these words, and their accompanying illus- 
trative gesture, the farmer’s delicacy was over- 
whelmed by his interest ; he sprang towards the 
table, seized the dish, and reiterating the words: 

« Haalf done! Noa, dem it, measter,” said he, 
“if thee have any more of thic dish for thy 
little zixpence; do thee get along, or I'll zet 
Towzer at thee. I don’t want thy money, but 
only do thee moind, never to gome here agin 
for a zixpenny znack !” 

The gentleman in black, it appeared, very 
indignantly took up his hat and departed; and 
on my entering the room shortly after, and 





making a similar request, namely, that having 


come a long walk I wanted something to eat, | 


it was very pardonable that tne good-humoured 
host should have indulged in his merriment. I 
could not now restrain my response to it, and 
we all laughed together. 


Hotcrort. 


Holcroft, the author, once applied to a 
country manager for an engagement, embracing 
every good part in the cast-book, from Alexan- 
der the Great down to Scrub. Strange as it 
may appear, this letter was so deficient in ortho- 
graphy and etymology, that the manager sent 
back the brief reply, that “he would treat with 
no person to become a member of his company 
who could neither read nor write!” As Mr. 
Holcroft left behind him works which attest his 
powers not only as a man of genius, but a 
critic, it is by no means an absurd conjecture to 
attribute to the very letter in question some 
portion of the stimulus which was necessary to 
have drawn those powers forth. 


Werrs anp His “ Wor.” 


An old gentleman in the company by the 
name of Weeks, who played the friar in “Romeo 
and Juliet” (and whose body seemed to resemble 
a Norwegian deal, never fit for use till it had 
had a good soaking), on arriving at the conclud- 
ing speech, which, as it contained a moral, was 
never omitted in the country, 


** Prom such sad feuds what dire misfortunes flow,” 


espied a carpenter behind the scenes, very 
cautiously, but decidedly, approaching a tankard 
of ale, with which he had been solacing himself 
during the evening, in order, as he used to say, 
“to get mellow in the character.” The tankard 
was placed in a convenient niche, with a good 
draught at its bottom; and whenever he was 
on, his eye would glance off, to watch over its 
safety. ne 
Being a little tipsied, he was somewhat stupe- 


€ 





fied at the treachery of the varlet; and fixing 
his eyes, cat-a-mountain-like, on him, moment- 
arily forgot his audience in himself, who, inter- 
preting this as a piece of deep acting, began to 
applaud. 

The carpenter was now within a step of the 
tankard, and Weeks slowly articulated: 

* Whate’er the cause——” 
(Here the feilow raised his hand) 
the sure effect is——”” 


The knight of the hammer had clenched the 
pewter—Weeks at the same instant stagcered 
off, wrenching the jeopardized liauid from his 
grasp; the friar tucked it under his arm, and 
popping his head on at the wing, with a signifi- 
cant nod, shouted the last word, “ Woe!” at 
which the curtain fell, amidst a roar of laughter, 
a termination very rarely contemplated to the 
“Tragedy of Tragedies.” 


Correct READING. 


The stage-struck son of a neighbouring 
farmer, who had lately joined the company, and 
received for his services permission to put on 
stage clothes, was entrusted (through necessity) 
with the part of Catesby, in “‘ Jane Shore ;” and 
at the scene where he suddenly appears to arrest 
the unfortunate woman and her friend, instead 
of saying, “Seize on them both as traitors to 
the State!’ he turned the last word into 
** stage,” at which the solitary occupant of our 
boxes responded in a very audible tone, “ Bravo! 
that’s the best reading I have heard to-night!” 


Barper’s Powe. 


King had been brought up a barber, and 
on his theatrical success, not only disowned his 
early occupation, but was keenly sensitive of 
any allusions to it. 

In playing a particular character one evening, 
which required a stick, King mislaid his own, and 
seized another at the wings, which was too 
large and clumsy. Garrick met him as he was 
going on, and observed it. 

«Eh, en, Tom, what’s that? That won’t do 
—cudgel, Irish shillaly !—you’re a man in high 
life—ought to have a gold-headed cane.” 

King was conscious of its impropriety, and 
Garrick’s observation nettled him; he therefore 
answered rather testily, that ‘‘he had lost his 


| own, and must use that, or go without one.” 


“Curse it, Tom!” said the manager, “the 
people will say you’re going back to your old 
business, and have brought your pole with you.”” 

The allusion was sufficient. King threw down 
the stick, and ran about for another. 


Irish CALCULATION. 


Bob Bowles’ landlady was what was termed 
a “ general dealer,” and, among other things, 
sold bread and whisky. A customer entering 
her shop, inquired if sne had anything to eat 
and drink. 

«To be sure,” she replied ; “I have got a 
thimbleful of the crature, my darling, that comes 
ounly to twopence; and this big little loaf you 
may have for the same money !”” 

«* Both twopence ?” 

«Both the same, as I’m a Christian woman, 
and worth double the sum.” 

«* Fill me the whisky, if you plase.” 

She did so, and he drank it; then rejoined : 

“Tt comes to twopence, my jewel; I’m not 
hungry, take back the loaf,” tendering it. 

«Yes, honey, but what pays for the whisky ?”” 

«Why, the loaf, to be sure !”” 

« But you haven’t paid for the loaf!” 

«Why, you wouldn’t have a man pay for @ 
thing he hasn’t eat ?” 

A friend going by was called in by the land- 
lady to decide this difficulty, who gave it against 
her, and from some deficiency in her powers of 
calculation, she permitted tne rogue to escape. 


Mrs. INcHBaLD 


Was a pretty, but not a clever woman, with an 
impediment in her speech, which stage-fright 
always took away. This was a curious effect 
to observe behind the scenes. 


(To oe continued.) 
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THE PRETTIEST LASS IN 
ALL WALES. 


A SHORT STORY. 
{COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
Br THE EDITOR. 


> 





Look to the helm, good master; many a shoal 

Marks this stern coast, and rocks where sits the siren 

Who, like ambition, lures men to their ruin. 
‘ Scorr. 


Att along our coast yet linger traditions, and 
stirring ones, of that old system of smuggling 
which went out when Free Trade came in. By 
the fire-side of many an old ale-nouse and fisner- 
man’s cottage, stories are told of daring deeds 
and deadly encounters between the custom- 
house officers and the desperate, heavily-armed 
old “ free-traders,” who, aided by the gentry 
and population of the coast, set them at defiance 
and laughed to scorn the severe law which pro- 
nounced smuggling “felony without benefit of 
the clergy.” Of one such story thus told it is 
our present cue to speak. 

It was in the year 1838, on the 9th of Jauuary, 
that honest old Edward Davis, a prosperous city 
tradesman, left London to pass tne remainder of 
his life in Conway, where he was born and edu- 
cated. His father’s ancient house was yet 
standing near the old Plas Mawr, or Great 
Mansion, in the Market Place, and he wanted to 
be near that. The graves of his mother and 
brothers were there, under the churchyard trees, 
where he could sit or walk in the summer even- 
ings when he wanted to think about them. And 
last, not least, he wanted to know if one Jane 
Morgan, known in his youthful days as “‘ The 
Beauty of Llandudno,” was still living. 

Most reluctantly, in obedience to the watch- 
man’s summons, he turned out of his warm and 
comfortable bed. Shivering, he beat the flint 
and steel over his tinder-box, until a spreading 
spark of fire was caught by the flat sulphur- 





[A RACE FOR LIFE. ] 


tipped match in his trembling hand. Hurriedly 
be made his toilet by the dim candlelight thus 
laboriously procured, and, with shoulders up to 
his ears, plunged snudderingly into tne.icy cold- 
ness and darkness of the frozen street. A sharp 
run brought him to the old inn close by, where 
the coach loomed dimly through the darkness 
of the spacious yard, and lanterns showed waiters 
bringing out luggage, ostlers bringing out 
horses whose hoofs slipped and clattered over 
the rounded stones, and the coachman, a little 
mountain of capes, coats, and wrappers, stamp- 
ing his feet and beating his breast with his 
thickly-gloved hands to keep them warm. The 
cracked inn bell soon began to jangle, the pas- 
sengers took their places, and the guard’s horn 
announced the time for starting. 

This quaint, kindly-nearted old bachelor’s 
fellow-passengers were not conversational, and 
so he sat back, with his ears near nis shoulders, 
his hands squeezed between arms and ribs, and 
his legs and feet as close together as he could 
press them, thinking. So they passed out of 
the streets into a country road. . He listened 
sleepily to the jingle and rattle of tne harness, 
blending witn tne monotonous beat of the 
horses’ feet; he saw, but in a dim, far-away 
fashion, the lights of the coach-lamps upon the 
wall of darkness outside, running a race with 
the vehicle like sportive will-o’-the-wisps. Much 
more clear and distinct were the fancy-depicted 
scenes of past times which his memory brought 
back. The old church and its graveyard, the 
great castle, the hilis and valleys, cornfields and 
meadow land, river, rocks, and mountains of his 
old home, by the free, fresh, open sea, as many 
and many a time he had seen them in dreams 
when he had no thought of ever seeing them in 
reality again. 

But whatever the vision, one figure was al- 
ways in it—a fisherman’s only daughter, a fair, 
bright-eyed, merry, sportive girl, who danced so 
lightly, sang so sweetly, that the neighbours one 
and all declared with solemn and doubtful head- 
shakings, that she had fairy blood in her veins, 
which had never yet brought good to man or 
maid. The old Welshman, as he dreamed of her, 
thougnt as he had thought when he knewand 





loved her, when she was seventeen and he was 
two-and-twenty—that no other girl in the world 
had such eyes, such hair, or such a figure as 
Jane Morgan had. Birds singing in the sun- 
shine had no such notes as her sweet voice had 
when she sang on winter nights beside her 
father’s cottage fire. : 

« Hai-how !” ejaculated the poor old bachelor, 
so suddenly and loudly that the passengers 
opened their eyes and looked at him, whereupon 
in explanation, he said, “‘Isn’t it cold?” receiv- 
ing in reply, from under shawls and mufflers, 
brief sounds, grumpy and unintelligible. 

In due time, stiff and benumbed, he reached 
Conway, heartily sick of his long and wearisome 
journey, put up at ‘“‘ The Castle,” then, as now, 
the principal inn, and after finding out what 
relatives he still had, and visiting them, started 
one cold afternoon for Llandudno, a name which 
signifies the Dark Village. 

He drew his warm cloak around him, shiver- 
ingly passed over the bridge, hastened along the 
hard sand, reached Dinasgonwy, crossed from 
there to Eglwy’s Rhos, and so came to the place 
he sought, numbed with cold and half-frozen. 

The Great Orme’s Head is a gigantic, rocky 
promontory jutting out into the sea, and the now 
fashionable Llandudno was at that time a little 
cluster of rudely-erected huts, and thatched, 
white-washed cottages, with an old, almost 
ruinous, church crouching from the sea winds 
in a dreary-looking, little graveyard. As he 
toiled along the barren path winding steeply up 
the precipitous side of the rock, he saw himselfa 
boy, as he was when he used to take off his boots, 
crawl to the very verge of tne steep, and, holding 
his nose, because of the stench of putrid fish as- 
cending from the nests of the sea-fowl, look 
shudderingly down on the ghastly breakers 
raging and roaring about its jagged base. Far 
down beneath him, yet high upabove the pigmy 
fishermen, working amongst their toy-like skiffs 
below, once more a youth, he saw the’ sea-fow! 
sailing grandly about on their broad white 
wings; and sometimes a daring fisher-boy 
lowered by a rope to some narrow, grassy ledge 
jutting out from the nearly perpendicular face 
of the rock, gathering samphire or the eggs of the 
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sea-fowls, while the distressed parent birds were 
wheeling and hovering about him with harsh, 
discordant cries, to scare him from their unfledged 
young. 

There was a small publichouse in the hamlet, 
and to this he made his way, eager for rest and 
warmth. The parlour was a little room with a 
sanded brick floor, and a low, whitewashed ceil- 
ing, crossed by heavy beams so rudely put up 
that not.even the bark had been removed from 
them, as you could easily see, despite the white- 
wash. It had a large, open fireplace, and the 
wind was making unearthly noises in its chim- 
ney as he drew a chair close to the blazing fire 
and gave his simple order. 

Plunging into conversation with the landlord, 
he first learned that many of the fishermen he 
had known were still living close by, and then 
came, tremulously and last, the question first and 
strongest in the old man’s thoughts: 

“ Was Jane Morgan still alive ?” 

“Well, tnere were some Morgans in Llan- 
dudno,” said mine host, *‘ but they were all quite 
young people, and none borne the name of 

ane.” 


Poor old Davis got up with a sinking heart, 
but paused, with a merry laugb. 

“ Why, what a foollam!” he said ; “ of course 
there’s no Jane Morgan here in Llandudno. She 
must long ago have changed her name for a 
busband’s. it Bratt ?” 

But still the landlord could give him no clue to 
Jane’s whereabouts; and when he had ques- 
tioned him, again as vainly, Davis went sadly 
away to the little churchyard, and pored about 
amongst the rude wooden and simple stone 
memorials of the dead. He could not find one 
on which the name of Jane Morgan or Jane 
Bratt had been inscribed. 

He went into the village. Most of the fisher- 
men were out at sea, but he chatted with some 
brown-faced ancient crones at their cottage 
doors, gave pence to their shy, barefooted little 
grandchildren, and asked some of the fisher- 
wives if they remembered old Morgan and his 
daughter Jane. Two or three of the oldest 
seemed to have vague remembrances of such 
persons, but, beyond saying that, to the best of 
their belief, they both died many years ago, they 
gave no information. 

Fe So old Mr. Davis went back to the little inn to 
ine. 

“When the fishermen return and assemhle— 

as is usual with them—in tie little public room, 

from one or another I shall certainly obtain all 

the information I am seeking,” said he. 

So he informed the landlord that he intended 
to pass the night with him, whereat the worthy 
fellow was considerably dismayed: In the first 
place, he had no spare bed ; and in the next place, 
the best bed he had was, he said, quite unfit for 
such a gentleman as his unexpected visitor was 
tosleep on. ‘However, he at last consented to 
make what arrangements he could contrive for 
his accommodation. 

As the evening approached it snowed heavily. 
The fishermen began to drop in, one by one, and 
in groups of two and three, and after shaking 
the snowflakes from their rough jackets, lit their 
pipes and gathered round the fire. Fresh blocks 
of wood were heaped on it, until the room and 
its inmates were soon all aglow in its ruddy, 
flickering glare. 

A stranger’s presence, at first, seemed to ex- 
ercise a depressing influence, but it soon wore 
off ; and when Davis ordered the host to supply 
the evening’s consumption of spirits, beer, and 
tobacco, at his expense exclusively, the stranger 
became immensely popular, and was cheered and 
toasted to his heart’s content. 

As the little deep-set window of coarse, green 
glass in the room grew black, and the whirling, 
noiseless snowflakes and dull, leaden sky be- 
came invisible, women and children joined the 
group, which soon formed a very merry, Christ- 
mas-like party; and although the pendant oil- 
‘lamp flared and flickered in the draughts, every- 
body became tolerably warm and snug. 

The men were rough, hardy fellows, inured to 
risk and danger, ignorant and superstitious, but 
kindly to the women, and tender to the children. 
They sang quaint, queer songs—boisterous old 





ballads with thundering choruses to rhymes and 
tunes full of a primeval vigour and simplicity, 
but such as would set a musician’s or poet’s teeth 
on edge. They told anecdotes, stories of wild 
adventures at sea, of terrible wrecks, of bad 
fishing seasons and of the causes thereof, some 
of which were of a truly startling and singular 
character ; of cottages blown down by the furi- 
ous blast sweeping over the Great Orme’s Head ; 
of comrades lost at sea. And then whispered 
hoarsely, amid awe-enforced silence, of the ter- 
rible mysteries of unknown caverns, strange 
noises from which could be heard even as they 
spoke ; of mermen and mermaids, of sea-serpents 
and other vast creatures horrible to look upon, 
rising up out of the depths in which they lived, 
and about other monsters of the sea; until 
presently their talk was of smuggling—evi- 
dently a favourite topic. 

Close by the post of honour, nearest the nook 
occupied by the visitor from London, sat a tall, 
gaunt, old fisherman, who presently cast his pipe 
suddenly upon the floor, where it was shattered 
into pieces, and, starting to his feet, said, 
with an oath and a husky voice full of deep 
emotion : 

“Tf on this night afore all others you’re on 
that tack, mates, I sheer off !’” 

Those present looked at each other, seeming 
to understand and respect his meaning. Some 
changed the subject, others prevented his de- 
parture by promising not to return to it, thus 
inducing him to fill a fresh pipe and resume his 
seat. Then a song was called for, but while it 
was in progress the old man’s brown and 
wrinkled face grew more and more melancholy, 
until, gradually becoming restless and anxious, 
he at last stole quietiy and unobserved from the 
room. 

Seeing that he had gone, the landlord ex- 
plained to Mr. Davis (who listened to him with 
an expression of intense interest and eagerness) 
that this old fisherman’s name was Bratt, and 
that what he meant when he spoke so suddenly 
was that he was thinking of his dead brother 
Mark, who lost his life on a smuggling expedi- 
tion on that very night close upon forty years 
ago; and then, at the request of a young girl 
who had never heard the story, the landlord 
proceeded to ask if anybody knew the story of 
Mark Bratt’s last cruise, in reply to which some- 
body pushed forward a bent and withered old 
woman, of superior appearance to ner com- 
panions. 

She was the story-teller of story-loving 
villagers, who had no books, and were no 
readers, and never saw a novel. She told her 
story singularly well for a woman in her posi- 
tion ; but just imagine with what a start Edward 
Davis dropped his pipe when she began that 
story by saying: 


«Jane Morgan was tne prettiest little lass in 
Wales. She was born in this village, and so 
was her father, and his father before him, for 
the matter of that. They said she had fairy 
blood in her veins, because she sang so sweetly, 
and when she danced never seemed to touch 
the ground, and when she walked, seemed as if 
she could as easily fly. And Mark Bratt, her 
lover, was as fine a young fellow as ever stepped 
in shoe leather, and we all thought him the 
lucky man, and so he was—but wela! wela! 

** Jane Morgan’s father was a widower at that 
time, and was, perhaps, as well-to-do a man as 
any in the village. He was doatingly fond of 
Jane, and cause he had. A more industrious, 
attentive, or affectionate daugnter than Jane 
Morgan never breathed. er cottage was 
always neat and clean, and had something about 
it that everybody felt made it prettier, better, 
more light and graceful like, more bright and 
cheerful than our homes were. Perhaps it was 
the way she put the things together, or perhaps 
(as most of us believed) it was all done for her 
by the fairies—I don’t know. 

‘Jane and Mark grew very fond, and old 
Morgan didn’t object, until Mark began to talk 
of marriage, and then he ups and tells him as 
any man living were not a-going to take his 
daughter to a worse home tnan his, and thaf 
neither Jane nor Mark must expect his consent 





until they could begin their married life in a 
good home. 

“ Well, Mark was cast down, but, bless you, 
Jane soon cheered him up, and set him a-going 
—she could cheer up anyone, she could. So 
they went on a whole twelvemonth—dancing 
together, walking together, sitting together 
st her father’s fireside, and hoping for the 

est. 

“But luck went against them. Fish were 
scarce, and it appeared as if their marriage-day 
got farther and farther off the longer they 
waited. She—good, patient little soul—didn’t 
seem to mind it so much; but he grew peevish 
and restless like, and used to talk wildly about 
what he would do if by it he could only get 
money enough to satisfy old Morgan and marry 
his daughter. The gentry round about used to 
take great notice of her, and twice an artist 
man came a distance of many miles to make a 
picture of her; and so Mark began to think how 
someone much richer and higher than a poor 
fisherman might snatch her away from nim 
some day. This thought made him gloomy and 
low-spirited, and sometimes when she wasn’t by 
to soothe him with her smiles, or win nim back 
to confidence by one reproachful ‘ How-can- 
you, Mark ?’ sort of glance, his temper used to 
be very bad indeed. 

* At that time there was a man named Jones 
living near here—tnere generally is! He was 
a jolly sort of person, and most people seemed 
to like him very well, especially at first. He 
was looked upon as a man of great wealth 
amongst us poor fishermen, and was known all 
round the coast as a notorious smuggler. The 
king’s men knew it as well as we did, only tney 
could never bring it home to him in a way which 
the lawyers said they must before the law could 
act. Idon’t suppose he was much worse than 
others. We were none of us very particular about 
lending a hand to smuggle a cargo ashore, and 
some of us often earned a deal more in that way 
than we could do in more honest ways.” 

Here the old woman paused, to chuckle and 
wink at her neighbours, who laughed aloud as 
if her doing so was a mighty joke. 

“But Jane” (continued she)—“I suppose the 
fairy blood had something to do with that, too 
—held out against this sort of thing, talked as 
if she thought the king’s men had the right and 
we were altogether wrong. I didn’t exactly 
understand how she made 1t out, but she seemed 
to convince Mark, and so, although he grumbled 
a bit, he kept away from us when we were on 
the look out for Captain Jones, as we were on 
many a dark night, and often in the very teeth 
of tne revenue officers. 

‘* One dark winter night when the smuggler’s 
lugger was coming in with a good wind and a 
heavy cargo, the cunning old Philistines got 
scent of it, and there was a bit of scuffle ashore, 
in which poor Joe Craddock was shot dead.” 

Here came another pause, in which the hearers 

looked grave, and the story-teller wiped away a 
tear. 
“Well, Mark Bratt took this poor fellow’s 
place, hoping, in a trip or two, to win enough 
to gain old Morgan’s consent to his marriage. 
I remember he went on board one cold winter 
morning; and that I was the last to shake 
hands with him before he set sail for Holland. 

“Poor Jane turned pale and looked very sad 
when she heard of it—he never told ner him- 
self; hadn’t the heart to do it, didn’t dare— 
I’ve no doubt her relatives, the fairies, gave her 
a sort of inkling as to how it would all turn out, 
and that was why she always set her face 
against his going. Any way, she certainly grew 
so anxious and melancholy that it was quite 
saddening to look at her. 

“Tne lugger was expected back on this very 
evening, of all evenings in the year, and careful 
preparations ‘nad been made to run her cargo 
inland. - 

“That day a king’s cutter was seen cruising 
about the coast. Poor Jane was on the Head 
all day long, looking out for her lover, although 
nobody thought the smugglers would come 
ashore while daylight lasted, such as it was. 
There wasn’t much of it, because of the fog. It 
began to snow as it got dark, much as it did 
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just now, and a fierce nor’-east wind was blow- 
ing hard right on shore. Most of us sat up all 
night, and poor Jane kept coming outside her 
cottage door, fancying she heard all sorts of 
sounds that she never could hear, bevause of 
the rushing noises of the wind, and tne thunder 
of waves, running right up tine face of the great 
rock and almost sending their spray showering 
over its head. Asto seeing, why, it was as dark 
as pitch. 

*‘Early in the morning we heard guns to sea- 
ward, which brought us all out of doors—the 
women with white faces and trembling lips, and 
the men with fierce, eager eyes, and curses 
which expressed no good feeling towards the 
murdering revenue officers. But the first to 


reach the top of the great Head was an old | 


fisherman and a young girl—old Morgan and 
his daughter Jane. I was myself tolerably 
strong and active in those days, but they had 
fought their way against the terrible wind, and 
had scrambled up before me. 

«« And there she stood, awfully near to the edge, 
with outstretched neck, clenched hands, and 
eyes as wide open as eyes can be. Into the 
darkness, every now and then, darted red flashes 
from guns and pistols doing deadly work. Her 


her eyes, with a wild, convulsive ery of horror, 
she fell on the dead body of her lover. There 
he lay, poor fellow, horribly mutilated; only to 
be recognized by the bright blue pea-jacket, 
which was her own last gift, and by the brass 
buckles her father had bestowed upon him when 
he claimed her as his future wife. 
«* When they lifted her up, and saw how still 
and white she was, her father’s heart gave a 
great leap and then stood motionless. He took 
her from them with a groan and bore her back 
into the boat. 
“Those sweet blue eyes never opened—his 
darling’s fairy voice was never heard again. 
“From that day to this you have never seen 
in Llandudno so light a step, a prettier, or a 
better girl. The fairies got her back again.” 
| A groan from the stranger guest brought the 
| landlord to his feet. 
** Are you ill, sir?” 
«No, no—tnank you! Only—only—let me 
alone !” 
For a few minutes there was silence amongst 
| them, and they heard the wind moaning in the 
| chimney, and the surge hoarsely roaring far 
| away down in the rocky caverns beneath. 
In those few moments the form of Jane 


hair streaming loose, her cloak and petticoats Morgan was before Edward Davisas he last saw 
wildly tossing and flapping, there she stood! I | her, with her large, earnest, blue eyes, full of 
grasped her by the nand, my heart thumping innocent frankness; her smooth young cheeks 
against my ribs at her danger; someone else fresh with blooming health, with her sylph-like 
grasped me as firmly; but sne wouldn’t move, | figure, and her clustering golden curis, un- 
although I prayed her, with tears in my eyes, to | changed by the years which had separated them, 
come away. Everybody loved her! And when | making tne old trader’s life in London seem 
I wanted to drag her back she looked at me so) like a dream in comparison with those younger 
strangely and fiercely that I dursn’t have laid | days in which he vainly sought to win the hand 


my hand upon her in the way of force, no, not to 
save a dozen lives! 

“ At last the grey lignt crept upon us, and bit 
by bit we made out what was going on. Within 
a league of the rocks were two vessels, the cutter 
andthelugger The lugger was labouring under 
a spread of canvas that seemed enough to snap 
her masts and drive her hull deep down under 
water. It was a race for life between desperate 
men hot with passion, long past caring about 
danger. As the lugger came nearer, we could 
dimly make out the kegs piled up upon her 
deck, and fancied, rightly enough, as it after- 
wards turned out, that Captain Jones was stand- 
ing to the helm with a dead man huddled at 
his feet. 

«The smugglers’ game was evidently to get 
across the bar, for they knew well that, al- 
though there was depth enough for the lugger 
to cross, the cutter would be wrecked if she fol- 
lowed them. Indeed, being of so much heavier 
tonnage, she was even then in danger through 
venturing so near shore in such a gale. We all 
grew frantic with excitement; some of us 
shouted words of wild encouragement—just as 
if they had a chance of hearing us !—some took 
off shawls and jackets, waving and tossing them 
up, until the fierce gusts tore them from their 

rasp. 

« At last, just as there was a lullof the wind, 
we all set up a great, joyousshout! Thecutter 
was giving up the pursuit! But thatshout ended 
in a scream of horror, and high up above all the 
other voices rang the mad, hoarse screech of poor 
Jane Morgan. 

“ A chain-shot from the revenue vessel swept 
away the lugger’s main-mast, and for a moment, 
as it seemed to the women, all was over! 

** Men knew better. In a minute the stays were 
cut away, the wreck cleared, the lugger swept 
like a bird round the Great Orme’s Head, and 
—hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!—there she was, 
safe, safe! brought with a slight shock over the 
sand-bank, floating in good smooth water ! 

“* We all joined that shout of savage triumph 
and defiance which the smugglers raised as the 
cutter, after delivering another and nearly harm- 
less broadside, stood off shore, not a minute too 
soon. 

“With the swift flight of a sea-bird, Jane 
Morgan followed the course of the lugger along 
the shore to the rocky bay in which she dropped 
heranchor. Jane was the first to spring into the 
boat which first reachedits side. We heard her 
calling, wildly, ‘Mark! Mark! Mark! and be- 


| and heart of “the prettiest lass in all Wales.” 

«T think I will go to bed,” said he, suddenly. 
| And so, with his face turned away, and a 
| sound curiously like sobbing, to bed he went. 








ART. 


—o_—— 


A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURISTS. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I.—(continued). 
HOW TO PAINT IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue background should be next washed in, 
so that we may have some idea of its influence 
on the parts already coloured. For this (unless 
the background be a very light or white one), a 
mixture of burnt sienna or Prussian blue, indigo, 
and raw sienna or yellow ochre, will give a 
greenish or yellowish green, or over a dark 
photographic black ground, a dull olive shade. 
Sepia and Prussian blue, with crimson lake, or 
yellow ochre and blue black, will do best to cover 
a lighter background. For warm effects, Van- 
dyke brown, madder brown, burnt sienna and 
sepia, light red and cobalt, or crimson lake and 
black, may be used. For skies, cobalt and 
madder pink, with (for clouds) yellow ochre, rose 
madder, and cobalt mixed, and also neutral tint, 
with or without light or Venetian red. A cool 
scale of shades may be obtained with French 
ultramarine and black, with crimson lake, indigo, 
and raw sienna, and with Vandyke brown, crim- 
son lake, and indigo. 

The colour being washed on the background, 
it must be evened up, and the draperies receive 
a wash of colour, which in its turn is also care- 
fully evened up. 

Every part of the photograph having received 
colour, some idea of the general effect is ob- 
tained, about which you should now begin to 

Do the colours harmonise, and are they calcu- 
lated to aid in giving the flesh its best effect ? 
Does the background relieve the head, and 
assist in giving breadth of light and shade? 
Has prominence been given to what may be 


shadow. These and similar questions should 
occupy your mind at this stage of your pro- 
gress ; and upon the replies you may be able to 
glean from your own artistic knowledge and stu- 
dious observation, what you next do ought to 
depend. Having studied your work in this way, 
and made any required additions or alteration, 
either by repeated washings on the drapery and 
background, or additional touches on the flesh 
with body or with transparent colours, as the 
effects desired may suggest, the only thing re- 
quired is finish, and to this you accordingly now 
direct attention. 

Now, finish is not making smooth and even, 
but round, forcible, and true ; so, although there 
is no special reason why you should not even up 
and render smooth as you proceed, you must 
not lose sight of the more important elements of 
real finish. 





CHAPTER II. 
HOW TO COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS IN OIL. 


PHOTOGRAPHY supplies form ; painting, colours 
and where both are governed by artistic taste 
and technical knowledge sufficient for their judi- 
cious and harmonious combination, a painted 
photograph becomes a very beautiful work of art 
—the twofold means of appealing to the senses, 
viz., form and colour, being necessarily more 
effective than either can be alone. “Itis bythe 
combination of form and colour that the irre- 
sistible influence of art is established.” 

Passing over the necessary implements, pig- 
ments, and materials, all necessary information 
concerning which may be obtained from any 
respectable dealer, we come to 


Tae PHoToGRaPH. 


This should be so taken as to give a bolder 
and more vigorous effect than would be quite 
suitable for a picture not intended for colouring. 
If on paper, the better plan is to mount it on a 
stout millboard with good glue. By far the 
better plan, however, is to have the negative 
printed direct upon prepared canvas, by Mr. 
Pouncy’s or Mr. Palmer’s process, as there is 
then no danger of the picture ever leaving the 
mounting board, and it is on a much more per- 
manent and reliable ground for oil-paint than 
paper forms. If on paper, the paper must be 
sized—I use isinglass for this purpose. If great 
finish be required, it is best to follow up the 
sizing by hot-pressing, by which means a very 
smooth, even ground is secured. 


VEHICLES. 


The only oils I find necessary are linseed and 
a little drying oil. The former should be clear, 
transpareut, and of a light yellow colour. In 
warm weather it will dryinaday. As a vehicle 
it is the most reliable we have. [Boiled or dry- 
ing oil may be used with a mastic varnish (equal 
parts) asa second vehicle, when you find the 
first too thin for your purpose. A little linseed 
oil added sometimes improves it. The varnish 
I prefer for all purposes is mastic—a solution of 
gum-mastic in spirits of turpentine. 


PigMENTS. 


The colours have different degrees of trans- 
parency or opacity, and vary in their drying 
qualities, their powers, purity, etc. These 
things can only be well learned in practice. 
Pigments are obtained from vegetable, mineral, 
and animal sources, and something should be 
understood of their chemical effect one upon 
another, and in connection with different ve- 
hicles. 

First Patntina. 


For the first painting there is nothing better 
than a mixture of drying oil with spirits of tur- 
pentine. X 

I first proceed to model out and round up tne 
face, and for this purpose I use only black, 
white, and a little lignt red. By doing this, I 
separate the modeliing out from the colouring, 
and, consequently, as I do not muddle and dirty 





graceful or picturesque? And have passages 





fore anyone could cover the awful sight from 


which are neither graceful nor picturesque colours : : 
been ingeniously subordinated, or lost in| wench in the modelling or rounding out, they 


my colours by having to work them about too 
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are more brilliant and pure, from being more 
expeditiously applied. This done, I put the 
painting aside to dry. 

Szconp ParIntTIne. 


In the second painting I use the two vehicles 
described under the head “‘ Vehicles,” using, 
however, as little varnish as possible. To pre- 
pare my palette for this painting, I put—l, 
white; 2, a little Naples yellow; 3, yellow 
ochre; 4, raw sienna; 5, burnt sienna; 6, light 
red; 7, Indian red; 8, crimson lake ; 9, madder 
lake; 10, vermilion; 11, purple. madder; 12, 
brown madder; 13, Vandyke brown; 14, burnt 
umber; 15, raw umber; 16, terra verte; 17, 
émerald green; 18, French; 19, ultramarine ; 
20, indigo; 21, ivory black. Very little colour 
should be put out upon the palette at a time. 
In the second painting all the drawing and de- 
tails must be carefully made out, the lights un- 
pasted—laid in with thick colour—and the 
general flesh tints scumbled* in (see list). Keep 
your colour, when painting the shadows, very 
thin. Carefully unite the half-tint with the 
shadows, so as. to secure roundness and grada- 
tion. 

Tuirp ParntTING. 

In this painting the processes employed are 
glazing and scumbling. Scumbiing I have de- 
scribed. Glazing is the application of a thin 
film of transparent colour chiefly employed to 
enrich a colour, or modify its tone, or subdue 
its brightness, or produce harmonies of analogy 
in colour, such as may be supposed by imagin- 
ing a variety of colours seen through a piece of 
stained glass, which imparts its own colour ina 
greater or less degree to every other colour seen 
through it. 

Ort1ne Ovr. 


Sometimes a first or second painting is 
allowed to become so dry that the new colours 
do not take kindly to its surface. When this is 
the case, a damp, soft sponge is applied to it, 


and the painting carefully rubbed dry with a 
silk handkerchief. Then a very little poppy oil 
is applied with a brush, and afterwards removed 
with a silk handkerchief. This has the effect 
of making the after unite with the previous 


painting. 
Hawpnrne. 


Every object in nature has its peculiar tex- 
ture—some are smooth, others rough, some 
glossy, others without gloss; and all such 
effects may be imitated ‘by the mode of handling 


or pencilling adopted. 
Tints FoR FirsH.—Sxrconp PAINTING. 
White and raw sienna. 
Ditto, ditto, with light red. 
Ditto, vermilion, and ditto. 
Ditto, burnt sienna, and madder lake. 
White and. light red. 
Ditto, ditto, with yellow ochre. 

For Hatr-Tints or Firsx. 
White, light red, and emerald green. 
Ditto, ditto, and terra verte. 

For SHapows. 
White, black, Indian red, and raw umber. 
Ditto, ditto, and burnt umber. 
For CaRNaTIONs. 


White and vermilion. 
Ditto, ditto, and madder lake. 
White and Indian red. 


Suape Tints. 


Indian red and black. 
Yandyke brown and lake. 
Madder brown. 


VARNISHING. 


The painting should have been allowed to get 
thoroughly dry before varnish is applied, as 
otherwise it sould be sure to crack and become 
I prefer mastic 
varnish, and proceed as follows: Having washed 


more or less ‘horny-looking. 


the painting witix a damp sponge, and got it 





1 
* Scumbling is using tive colow’s stiff, or nearly drr. 





thoroughly dry, take into a warm room out of 
cold draughts, remove all dust with a camel- 
hair brush, and place the picture flat on its 
back. Take a flat brush, large as compared 
with the picture, and beginning at’ the left- 
hand side top of the painting, draw the brush 
quickly over the surface to the bottom, descend- 
ing in a straight line, and repeating the stroke 
until the entire surface is covered. Then, with 
the same brush, but without varnish, go lightly 
over the surface in an opposite direction. Let 
the picture remain in a_ horizontal position 
until the varnish becomes néarly dry. 

If the varnish has been thinly applied, a 
second coat may be given to it when the first is 
perfectly dry. The varnish must never be 
touched while wet, for the purpose of removing 


| anything that may have fallen upon it accident- 
| ally. 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


—_—_—_<—_—_- 
PIANO MUSIC. 


Ou, hark to the strains of the jingling piano 
That float like the wails of a gathering storm— 
Tinkle ting tink, from eight in the evening ; 
Rumble dum dump, till past two in the morn. 
Arpeggios, staccato, andante, tranquillo, 
Con dolore, allegro, nixcumarouse— 
All of it fruit of the manipulation 
Of a music-struck miss in a neighbouring 
house. 
I’ve seen her by day. She’s as fair as an angel, 
With dark, waving hair, and with eyes 
sparkling bright, 
But however angelic she is in the daytime, 
The devil possesses her soul in the night. 
«The Sweet By-and-By,” with countless varia- 
tions, 
“The Last Rose of Summer”—oh! long- 
fading rose !— 
“The Storm,” by Blind Thomas, with hideous 
thunder, 
And other wild thunderings, lull my repose. 
I idolize music, from bass drums to bagpipes ; 
I drink in the strains of Apollo’s sweet song; 
I worship Rossini, Beethoven, and Verdi ; 
For Auber and Weber I painfully long. 
But hear her maniacal interpretation— 
Dingle dink, pinkle pink, grumble grum 


grump, 
Exquisite torture of auriculation— 
Toopey toop, pookey pook, plunkey plung 
plump! 





Tue retired list—A hotel register at. mid- 
night. 

“T’~tn be hanged if I don’t!” said the con- 
vict, when asked whether he intended to apply 
for a pardon. 

A RIcH man who began life as a boot-black 
happened to remark that he had taken a box at 
the opera, and someone meanly asked him if a 
brush went with it. 

« Boyine or Sectine ?’—The son of a horse- 
dealer, a sharp lad, when calied upon by his 
father to mount a horse and exhibit its paces, 
whispered the significant question, “Are you 
buying or selling ?” 

Consucan AmeEnttTizs.—“*Do you know in 
what month of the year my wife talks the least?” 
“Well, I suppose when she catches cold and 
loses her voice.” ‘‘ Not at all. It is in Feb- 
ruary.” ‘“‘Whyisthat?” ‘“ Because February 
has the fewest days !” 

Wuewn Farmer Budge read that a bull painted 
by Rosa Bonheur sold for £1000, he remarked 
to his wife that he didn’t see howa coat of paint 
could so greatly enhance the value of the animal; 
but if Rosa wouldn’t charge more than five 
pounds he would get her to paint bis bull in the 
spring. His economical wife thougnt he might 
paint it himself, and save his money. The bull 
vill be painted. 





Wuicu is the debtor’s favourite tree ?—'The 
willow. 

Wuar does an aeronaut do, after inflating his 
balloon ?—He highs himself away on his trip. 

A LAWYER in Ohio has been disbarred for 
stealing sheep. He began his career by fleecing 
lambs. , 

It is feared that the enormous manufacture 
of wooden toothpicks ,is leading to the utter 
destruction of American forests. 

A ciITy missionary was asked the cause of 
his poverty. ‘‘ Principally,” said he,. “ because 
I have preached so much without notes.” 

A SHCE-BLACK who has his station at Charing 
Cross complains that the rising generation is 
mean. “They all take cabs,” he says, “in 
order to keep their shoes clean, and economize 
the cost of blacking.” 

Tue other day a charming little actress of the 
Gymnase was in téte-a-téte with her friend, the 
Vicomte de X. The maid enters: “ Madame, 
the doctor is here.” ‘“ Tell nim I can’t receive 
him. I am indisposed.” 

Iv may flatter your vanity, gentle reader, to 
tell you: that we know a gentleman, very 
wealthy, who would readily give £1000 if he 
could only hear you sing your favourite song ; 
but it is true, nevertheless. He is stone deaf. 


Two bad little boys of Tarentum 
Borrowed some pins and then bent ’em ; 
When their pa took a seat 
They beat a retreat, 
And likewise the fellow who lent ’em. 


“ Way,” asked a lazy little girl, “do we pray 
every morning for our daily bread ? Why don’t 
we do it at once, and pray for bread for our 
whole life?’ “ Because it would get too stale,’” 
was the reply of a senior member of the 
family. 


Ir is difficult to get the noise out of a boy. 
Of course, you can get some noise out of him, 
but you can never draw off his entire supply. 
Ten Bank Holidays and half a dozen Fiftn of 
Novembers would leave him justas full as when 
he began. 

A man had been in the habit for thirty years 
of spending his evenings at the house of Mrs. Z. 
He lost his wife; people thought that ne would 
marry the other, and encouraged him to it. He 
refused. ‘I should not know where to pass my 
evenings,” he said. 


A watr student was complimenting Madame 
X. on the admirable manner in which she had 
just played Zaire.  “‘ One should be handsome 
and young in order to play the réle,” she said.. 
“On, madame,” replied the complimenter, “you 
are a brilliant proof of the contrary !” 

Norutne will make a man feel cheaper than 
to suddenly look up from his morning paper and 
tell everybody present.a big piece of news, and 
then find that his hearers pay not the least 
attention to him, they having read all about it 
in their evening paper of the day before. 


«‘Wuat do you think of my article on the 
political situation ?” inquired Fenderson. “No 
one I have heard speak of it,” replied Fogg, 
“but praises it very highly.” “ Do they ?”’ 
said Fenderson, eagerly. “ Whom have you 
heard speak of it?” ‘ Nobody but yourself,’” 
said Fogg, carelessly. 

A RnaTHER elderly darkey was inquiring of a 
policeman if he knew anything of his son Pete- 
The policeman replied that there was a young 
darkey in the lock-up for breaking up a prayer- 
meeting with an axe-handle. “ Dat’s him!” 
exclaimed the overjoyed parent. “He told me 
he was gwine to ’muse hisself.” 

A Syrian convert to Christianity was urged 
by his employer to work on Sunday, but he 
declined. “But,” said the master, “does not 
your Bible say that if a man hasan ox or an ass 
that falls into a pit on the Sabbath-day, he may 
pull him out?” “Yes,” answered the convert ; 
“put if the ass has a habit of falling into the 
same pit every Sabbath-day, then the man 





should either fill up the pit or sell that ass.” 
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WILL SHORTLY BE COMMENCED, 





SWEET INISFAIL. 


A ROMANCE. 
Br RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF 
* The Mystery of Killard,”’ “* The Weird Sisters,” 
“« The Duke’s Sweetheart,” ‘*.A Sapphire Ring,” 
etc., etc. 


~<a 
> 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON MR. DOWLING’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS. 


“*Holds the reader spell-bound.”’—“‘ Daily Telegraph.” 


“*A book to read and be thankful for. It will bea day 
to be marked by a white stone when Mr. Dowling gives 
us another novel.”’—“ Standard.” 


“No one who remembers Mr. Richard Dowling’s re- 
markable story, ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ and no one 
who read it can have forgotten it, will be surprised to 
find in his new novel, ‘The Weird Sisters’ (3 vols., 
Tinsley Brothers), an extraordinary amount of peculiar 
and original power. .... Even the most case-hardened 
novel-reader, should he find himself engaged with the 
second volume in the dim and solitary reaches of the 
night, wiil wish he could lay the book by till the morning. 
Mr. Dowling will not allow him to do it. His hold is 
like the Ancient Mariner’s, and the tale must be told and 
heard tothe end. The striking peculiarity which, it will 
be remembered, the author of ‘ Uncle Silas’ displayed in 
a marked degree, of writing out wordless soliloquy, is 
Mr. Dowling’s cift as well. He can make his people 
think aloud. This is infinitely more effective in reveal- 
ing the pr and ges of character than descrip- 
tion. .... Mr. Dowling’s power is essentially dramatic ; 
he excels in dialogue and situation. There is a half-page 
in the third volume (p. 48) which, to those who have read 
up to it, has a breathless concentration of intensity. 
Again, in the same volume, occurs a short scene between 
Grey and Sir William Midharst, as quick in interchance 
of dramatic suggestion »s anything we remember in 
fiction.” —“ Daily News.” 


“* He has chosen to write what is wittilv termed a sen- 
sation story, and he has managed at his first attempt to 
beat Miss Braddon in her own line. This is strong 
speaking. but those who take our advice and read ‘The 
Weird Sisters’ will find that we have expressed with 
strict accuracy a fact which will become patent to them 
before the end of the first volume. The whole merit of 
the book lies in the fashion whereby a difficult intrigue 
is wrougbt out to its finish, so we will not spoil sport by 
giving even a hint at the pet. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Dowling has the story-telling faculty developed in high 
degree. He catches your interest at the first page, and 
even if you are inclined to be indifferent or rebellious, 
you find it well-nigh impossible to forbear surrendering 
your ‘keenest attention. The book has not a dull pas- 
sage.’’—‘‘ Vanity Fair.”” 

“‘Mr. Dowling writes powerfully and well, aiming at 
producing sensationalism of tne highest type. yet steer- 
ing clear of the unhealthy sensualism which mars the 
guccess of so many modern novels. ‘The Weird Sisters’ 
is an intensely interesting work.’’—‘* Graphic.” 


** A strange, powerful romance.”—*‘ Globe.” 


“* Novels are so apt to belie their name by running in 
the most well-worn of ruts, and by exhibiting a striking 
deficiency of novelty, that we welcome with special 
eagerness any outcome of real imaginative invention ; 
and the conception of the original situation, the nature 
of which is sufficiently indicated here, amply proves that 
Mr. Dowling possesses a large measure of genuine crea- 
tive power.”’—“ Spectator.”’ 

“This work alone would have been enough to have 
established the author’s claim to a place amongst the 
first of livine writers of exciting fiction of the more 
intense kind.’’—*‘ Morning Post.” 


“Full of dramatic action. Clever delineations of 
strongly contrasted human eccentricities, interwoven 
with which is a love story of singular freshness.”’— 
**Tilustrated London News.” 


“* The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.” 
—* World.” 

“The story is kept mysterious with success.” — 
* Atheneum.” 


**The characters are well drawn, the descriptions are 
almost photographic, and the story is vigorously 
written.”—** Whitehall Review.” 


“The novel is unquestionably powerful, well written, 
true to the life which it describes, and eminently pure 
and healthy in tone.’’—‘“‘ Globe.” 


“He has given us a book to ‘read,’ and one we can 
commend to all who care for a realistic picture without 
the too common trash associated with the ordinary 
novels.”’—** Examiner.”* 


“* We have not read a novel with so much pleasure for 
a long time.” —** John Bull.” 

“Full of interest, which increases with every chapter.” 
—* Pictorial World.” 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grorcr Armzr.—The only created Princess of Wales 
in her own right was Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. 

Trixy.—The verse : 

** A gaudy dress and gentle air 
May slightly tonch the heart, 
But it’s innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart,”’ 
is to be found in a poem called ‘“‘ Handsome Nell,” by 
Robert Burns. 

Warwarp Oxz.—The following are the ingredients for 
making aromatic vinegar: Two quarts of best vinegar, 
two ounces of sage leaves, two ounces of rosemary, two 
ounces of mint, two ounces of rue, two ounces of worm- 
wood, and half an ounce of camphorated spirits of wine. 
Put the vinegar with the sage, mint, rosemary, rue, and 
wormwood into a jar, and allow it to stand by the side of 
the fire for a week; then strain, and add the spirits of 
wine. 

Buiursett.—1. You are mistaken; Psyche is pro- 
nounced “ Sykee.” 2. Danie] Defoe died on Aprii 24th, 
1731. 3. Born 1663. 

WILxEInsox.—1. The Pantheon, in Oxford Street, was 
originally a theatre and a prix de. 2. ‘“‘ Excelsior” 
is the comparative degree of the —+> — “ ex- 





celsus,” signifying “* higher ’’ or “‘ more high. 

Fossti.—1l. Ellen Terry was born in 1848. 2. She made 
her first appearance, a child of eight years old, as Mami- 
lius, in “‘ The Winter’s Tale.” 3. Mr. Irving opened the 
Lyceum under his own management in December, 1878, 
and then announced the engagement of Miss Terry. 

PrupEnce.—We assure you it is a pleasure to answer 
our correspondents, and no trouble whatever. We com- 
mend your dislike to speaking to a strange man in 
the street; no gentleman worthy of the name would 
respect a lady who sought his acquaintance in that way. 

Love-Brrp.—The chief bridesmaid’s duty is to stand 
behind the bride, and hold her gloves, handkerchief, or 
bouquet, and give her any little feminine attentions that 
are necessary. 

C. D. R.—The substance from which such pipes are 
made obtains its name from its resemblance to sea-foam, 
which in the German language is ‘‘ meerschaum.”’ 

Mamma’s Pet.—You may tell your friend that he was 
in the wrong. There are forty-two lighthouses round 
the coast of England—fifteen on the East, thirteen in the 
English Channel, and fourteen in the Irish Channel. 

Mitr 8.—Tight-lacing is said in some cases to cause 
a red nose; but we should imagine in your case the 
defect arises from indigesiion. 

Notexs Votens.—It was Louis XII. who said: “I 
had rather see my courtiers langh at my avarice than 
my people weep at my extravagance.” 

Coveystrr.—l. Arched eyebrows are decidedly beauti- 
ful. 2. The beau ideal beauty in eyelashes consists in 
their being long and glossy. The Circassian ladies, in 
order that their eyelashes may grow thick and long, cut 
off the tips ten or twelve times a year. Considerable 
nicety is required for this operation, which, if impro- 
perly performed, might be injurious. 

- Dr.ta.—Use plenty of soft-soap when washing the 
nen. 

W. Roset.—The salaries of acrobats vary somuch that 
it is impossible to say. 

Tar Waite Lity.—1. Minors may be legally married 
without the consent of their relatives at a registrar’s 
office, but not in the Church of England. 2. Any ordi- 
nary History of Engiand. 

J. Tartor.—l. Handel was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 2. Yes; a monument by the celebrated Roubil- 
liat marks the place of-his interment. 3. You may 
obtain the song from any music shop. 

Horace.—No; an apprentice is not bound to serve his 
master’s widow. 

Miyy1z.—The Observatory at Greenwich was built for 
Charles II. 

Tristram.—The word ‘‘glove’’ is derived from the 
—— word “‘ glof,”’ signifying a covering for the 

nda. 

Drsprmova.—1. Marriage by license ccsts about £7. 
2. The bride usually cuts thecake. 3. The weddi ing, 
in the ancient ritual of marriage, was first placed by the 
husband on the top of the thumb of the left hand, with 
the words, ‘‘ In the name of the Father’’; then, remov- 
ing it, he placed it on the forefinger, saying, ‘‘ And of the 
Son”’; then to the middle finger, adding, “And of the 
Holy Ghost ’’; finally, he placed it on the fourth finger, 
where it remained, with the closing word, ‘* Amen.”’ 

RanpoLPn B.—Lodi was one of Bonaparte’s most bril- 
liant victories; but we should not advise your attempt- 
ing anything so ambitious as an historical novel turning 
on that event. From the specimen of your powers sub- 
mitted, we should fear you would oniy go up like the 
rocket, to come down like—well, never mind what! 

A Farmxr’s Wirz.—l. You may insure your life at 
any age. 2. You must give an eye to things, if you want 
your work well and carefully done. 3. Get up early and 
take acold bath every morning, and you will have spirits 
foranything 4. A teaspoonful of fine oatmeal mixed in 
a tumbler of water makes a most invigorating beverage 
all the year round. 

Nora Fremine.—1l. Condy’s Fluid. 2. A pinch of car- 
bonate of soda and a lump of loaf sugar greatly improve 
tea, if put in the pot at the same timeasthetea. For 
the answer to your last question, see our last number. 

Bie Goax.—We decline to answer. Your question is 
an insult—not a joke. 

Hitpa D.—1. You must be very extravagant if you 
cannot dress on sixty pounds a year, in your station; 
many do on halfthatsum. 2. Hardly. 
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Grorer C.—St. Paul’s Cathedral is not as as St. 
Peter’s, at Rome. The cost of its erection was defrayed 
by a duty on coals. 

MeExcurio.—1. It would be well worth a trial. 2. See 
our last number. 3. Sponge is a marine substance, the 
fabric and habitation of a sea-worm, or polypi. 

DistrREssED Wirr.—Why not engage an experienced 
nurse, between thirty and forty years of age? Depend 
upon it, it will be the truest economy in the end, even if 
you have to pay double the you at present give to 
a nurse-girl, who worries and annoys more than she 
assists. The children will also receive greater attention 
and care than they have hitherto had ; their manners, if 
you are careful in your selection, will improve; and you 
will have the very needful and desirable leisure from 
their society for want of which so many young mothers 
suffer so terribly. 

Jane S.—Alas; only too true. Not aweek agowe had 
medical testimony to the fact that the alarming epneet 
of drunkenness among women was directly attributable, 
in numerous instances, to the intense physi: and 
mental strain superinduced by the unceasing cares at- 
oie upon poverty with possession of a large 

InvaLtp.—Mentone should suit you well, but Cannes 
better. However, if you incline to one place more than 
the other, go there, as the very fancy may aid the cure. 
We should scsrcely recommend a sea voyage. 

Hiex Art.—1l. ZXstheticism signified to the ients a 
pure and delicate taste—an appreciation and a knowledge 
of that which is good, true, and lovely, as distinguished 
fro: i vulgar. 2. Dados 





m the ‘ untrue, and the 
are unsni to low-pitched rooms and narrow passages, 
and their introduction in such situati es an utter 
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want of taste, and a slavish adherence to fashion totally 
opposed to the religion of the beautiful. 3. High-art 
carpets by aw means, no matter the size of the apart- 
ments. e pal colours, designs, are all more 
harmonious than the old floral abominations which were 
the detestation of our youth; and the popular style of 
having only a bordered carpet, with from a foot to 
eighteen inches of oil-cloth, simulating oak planking, laid 
beyond it to the walls on each side, is both cleanly and 
convenient—it permits of the carpet being easily taken 
up, and no dirty corners can be left, as the oil-cloth 
should be wi over every day with a damp flannel. 
This style is suitable for all rooms; and for bedrooms, 
etc., the thin oak staircloth (which is only a few pence a 
yard) will be good enough. 

J. Hotmes.—Poor fellow, we sympathize deeply with 
— But you can hardly us to run the risk of a 

w-suit for your sake. ‘‘The greater the truth the 
greater the libel” is unfortunately the law of the land, 
and to publish your case would be to bare our own breast 
to the fury of your enemy, who would undou! demand 
redress at the hands of the law. 

Topsy F.—Don’t you think it would be wise to learn 
how to spell first? Or do you belong to that eng 4 
class who fancy a peeves. face and ac ing figure wi 
suffice a man all the days of his life? A husband is a 
very different anima] to a lover, remember; and want of 
sense is a far more fruitful source of discord in the 
matrimonial state than want of beauty. 

Mrra G.—Fruit eaten at breakfast is very wholesome, 
and will probably prove beneficial. Dates and figs, or 
stewed prunes, are also recommended. 
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